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Gorham Manufacturing Co., 


— on ay ge so Vea 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 





The Tableware for use in club service should 
be of the most substantial character in manu- 
facture, of good design and correct proportion. 

The GorHAM Plated Ware has almost ex- 
clusively been adopted by the first-class houses, 
as possessing not only those qualities but be- 
cause ithas been found the most economical 
for the purpose. This now ce.ebrated ware 
has now been on the market for twenty-five 
years, and during = time has maintained the 
reputation of being th 
FINEST and MOST DURABLE WARE made. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are silver 
soldered, and all joints are made from one 
solid piece. New and attractive forms are 
being constantly added to the assortment. 












DEALERS IN 


a “MILE 
SUPPLIES 
BELTING, OF & LATHYARNS, 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 


SHIFRFLER BRIDGE CO, 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Crescent Brands Tool Steel are Warranted Equal in Quality 


fy CRESCENT STEEL Co. 


FA 





480 PEARL ST. 64&66 S:CLINTON ST. 
Mew rvork PITTSBURGH, PA. CHICAGO. 


and in Uniformity of Temper to any Standard Brands of Foreign Production. 


LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT 


RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged te be 
THE BEST. 













163 LaSalle St., 
CHICAGO. 


Se e 
“Nd for pr 30 Vesey St., 
NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


No.1, Rossie Red. , No. 3, Brown Purple, 
“2, Light Brown. ei 








Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. & 


RAND, McNALLY & €O.’S 


CHLEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


oni 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McWALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE. 
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JULIUS DeLONG & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


a — oe Ne oe | oe os 


For Steam Pipes, Boilers, ete. 
Refrigerator Car Orders a specialty. 


ALLEGHENY OITY, PA. 





AARON roe nH, Chairman Gro. W. Morris, Ge 3 *l Manager D. C. Nose, Sec’y & Treas, 
JuLius E, Frencu, Vice Chairman. . N. FRENCH, Gen’l Supe rintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Pheenix Building. 


160 WORLD’S FAIR PHOTOS FOR $i. 


These beautiful pictures are now ready for delivery 
in ten complete parts—16 pictures comprising each 
part—and the whole set can be secured by the payment 
of One Dollar, sent to George H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, Chicago, Ill., and the portfolios of pictures wil} 
be sent, free of expense, by mail to subseribers. 
Remittances should be made by draft, money order 
or registered letters. 








BOGUE & MILLS M’F’G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bogue & Mills System Pneumatic Lever 
and Cable Gates for Railroad Crossings. 


The Bogue & Mills’ Pneumatic Gate is less com- 
plicated in its construction than any crossing gate 
made, therefore less li ible to get out of order 

The Bogue & Mills h nly Pneumatic Gate 
that locks its arms down _nd well as up and that 
operates its art s together against strong winds. 
his isa very « ential pe nt to consider, as we can 
show where accidents have occurred wher 
arm had come down into position and the othe er 
but partly down, thus allowing teams to pass 


through and under tl rr n to the trach 








Of the Western Roads Exten- 
sively Using Our Gates, 
We refer you to the 


Chicago & Northwestern: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 

Chicago & Western Indiana; 

Northern Pacific; 

Chicago & Grand Trunk; 

Illinois Central; 
Chicago & West Michigan; 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh; 
Chicago & Alton; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & C hicago; 
Union Pacific System. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Ojfice, 218 La Salle St., CHICAGO, Tu. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
‘Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE” BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 








ALFALFA FIELD—ONE SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION, YAKIMA VALLEY, WASH. 





The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of vow. land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __ The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 

* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 

winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soi __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the ' 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich a3 that near the top. 

; __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 


1 4 All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—iviiine on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit,vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.—}.i" soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
: : 1 __ Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrigation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 an acre. Oue-fifth of the urchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 














LOWER YAKIMA VALLEY FRUIT 


PRODUCT OF IRRIGATION. 








Desirable Lands in the Lower Yakima and Kennewick Valleys, Wash. 


The Lower Yakima and Kennewick valleys offer 
lands with more advantages, ata lower price, 
with the greatest increase in value, and by far 
the safest guarantee for investment in the United 
States. Nature having lavished her gifts here 
so as to insure success, crops follow with no 
chance of failure. Expend the same time and 
money here that you do trying to grow acrop 
east of the Rockies, where drouth and floods, 
wind and cyclone, hail and snow, bug and rust 
give battle, and you will reap abundant harvest. 
Irrigation gives rain when needed, and without 


devastating storms. 


We can clear our land of sage-brush at from 
one to two and one-half dollars per acre. We 
grow fruit here when itis too cold at higher 


Apricots yield 
Peaches per acre 


elevations—it is here 330 feet. 
per acre, $210 net to $1,200 net 
yield over $1,200 net, profits depending upon age 
of trees; yellow-egg plums, French prunes, pears, 
grapes, etc., in proportion. Mr. W. J. Bauer, of 
Kiona, Washington, states: 

**T came here from California and purchased 
my land of the Yakima Irrigating and Improve- 
ment Company three years ago, for which I paid 
$35 per acre, including water right. Strawber- 
ries ripened the eighteenth of May, 1893, and the 
season was two weeks late at that. I found ready 
sale for them at $1 per gallon and could have 
sold many more than I raised at same price. I 
had orders from North Yakima that I could not 
fill, as their strawberries did not ripen until June. 


My raspberries ripened in May and the cherries 
the last of May. We had ripe peaches on the 
trees the twelfth of July, 1893, also apricots, and 
we shall see the last of the peaches in September. 
Received $53 for the melons from about one-half 
acre last year—and this in my orchard. The 
early melons sold for forty cents apiece because 
I picked them over two weeks before they 
ripened, at North Yakima or Ellensburgh. I 
picked the first ripe melon of the season to-day, 
July 27th. My alfalfa in 1892 cut about eight 
tons per acre, and sold at $12.50 per ton in the 
stack. We can cut five crops per year, while up 
in the Yakima Valley, about 100 miles nearer the 
Cascade Mountains—near North Yakima—they 
only cut four crops. This year the yield is 
heavier than last, and Iam getting more than 
two tons per acre per cutting. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow in abundance. I raised a watermelon 
weighing fifty-five pounds. Am having good 
success in raising hogs on alfalfa and am not 
feeding them any grain. Can pasture here from 
March to the last of December. Shall be pleased 
to correspond with anyone wishing to settle in 
Washington.” 

To appreciate the value of these lands one 
ought to examine them, for it will seem strange 
to one not posted that thousands of acres may be 
bought at $25 to $50 per acre in the same county, 
with just the same kind of land and soil as those 
farms selling at $200 to $800 peracre. The fol- 
lowing lands that I offer for sale are such lands 


as can be made to produce the same profits as the 
most valuable land in the State: 

1, Fine apricot land, within one and one-half 
miles of Northern Pacific Railroad station, in 
ten-acre tracts, or an eighty acre farm at a bar- 
gain. This land isall under the irrigating canal. 

2. For sale near Kennewick, on the Columbia 
and within three miles of railroad station, 160 
acres fine prune land; will sell in small tracts if 
desired. Price $35 per acre—all level land and 
under canal ; five-year contract. 

8. As fine hop land as there is on the Yakima 
River; price $25 peracre. Terms, one-fifth down, 
one-fifth after two years, and one-fifth each year 
thereafter for three years. 

4. 160 acres of land within a few miles of North- 
ern Pacific Railroad station, $50 per acre, with 
water-right. Will sell any part of same or 
several hundred acres of the Yakima Irrigating 
and Improvement Company’s lands. 

5. 640 acres of excellent hop, alfalfa, corn and 
potato land, second to none in the Northwest, 
and for small fruit farm the most desirable in 
the county; price $50 per acre, with water-right. 
This is within easy drive of railroad station; the 
Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Co.’s land; 
terms, five-year contract. 

6. Extra peach land about eight miles from 
railroad station on the river; the railroad may 
be reached by water. Any part of 320 acres at 
$25 per acre. Five years’ time; one-fifth cash. 


YAKIMA IRRIGATING AND IMPROVEMENT CO. Kennewick, Wash. 
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IN THE BIG BEND COUNTRY. \ 


By E. V. Smalley. )) 


A party of agricultural newspaper editors, who 
spent the last week in April and the first week 
in May in a tour over the Northern Pacific for 
the purpose of acquainting themselves with the 
resources of Montana and Washington, turned 
off from their prescribed route of travel to take 
a look atthe Big Bend Country in the latter State. 
This they were enabled to do by the hospitality 
of the citizens of Davenport and Sprague, who 
arranged for them avery pleasant and instruc- 
tive program. The editors were taken over the 
Central Washington Railroad to Davenport, and 
their car was sent back to the main line and on 
to Sprague. After a luncheon at Davenport the 
party set out in open spring wagons, escorted by 
a number of wideawake citizens, and made a 
thirty-mile drive across the hilly country of the 
Big Bend, arriving at Sprague in the evening in 
time for a concert and a banquet. They sawa 
great stretch of fertile country, upheaved in 
long swells and ridges, and having a light-brown 
soil, formed of decomposed volcanic ash. From 
the top of the highest elevation crossed by the 
road they were enabled to look out for over fifty 
miles in every direction—eastward to the Coeur 
d’Alene Mountains, northward to the mountains 
on the Colville Reservation and inthe Okanogan 
Country beyond the Columbia, and southward 
and westward over an apparently limitless sea of 
fresh spring verdure. Their general impression 
of the country was, no doubt, one of vastness and 
vacancy, for, although it is farmed to a consider- 
able extent, the farms are, as a rule, quite large, 
and probably not more than one acre in ten of 
the total area of the region has ever been tilled. 
It is evidently a country that has a great deal of 
room for more people. 

The Big Bend Country is a high plateau, vary- 
ing in elevation above the sea level from 1,500 
to 2.000 feet. Here and there the almost uni- 
formly fertile prairie is broken by stretches 
of what is locally known as “‘scab land,” where 
the basaltic rocks protrude from the ground 
—in some places in great masses like fortifi- 
cations, and in others in enormous stretches 
of rock debris. Among the rocks there is fre- 
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quently a sparse growth of pine, and springs and 
small streams are found in the larger expanses of 
‘‘seab,” and along the streams grow cotton woods, 
alders and willows. In speaking of this region 
as a prairie, no very adequate idea is conveyed to 
an Eastern reader of its real appearance. It isa 
prairie only because it is destitute of timber, 
and covered in its native state with grass and 
flowers. Its surface is everywhere more or less 
hilly, but the hillsare just as fertile on their sum- 
mits as at their feet. Asin the Palouse Coun- 
try, which lies south of the Big Bend, there has 
apparently been no washing of fertility from the 
hills into the valleys. On the contrary, the hill 
slopes and crests produce more grain to the acre 
than do the narrow stretches of valley land, lo- 
cally designated as ‘‘draws.” 

The tendency to large farming, which was so 
strongly manifested in North Dakota and North- 
ern Minnesota during the early settlement of 
those regions, showed itself also in the first occu- 
pancy of the Big Bend Country. A California 
company bought a great deal of railroad land and 
acquired considerable Government land, and the 
example of this company appears to have stimu- 
lated large farming by a number of other par- 
ties. The California company is farming about 
2,000 acres. Farms of one and two sections are 
not uncommon, and a large number of farm- 
ers cultivate an entire section. Wheat is every- 
where the main crop, and the only other impor- 
tant market crop is barley. The country would 
be an ideal wheat region if it were not subject to 
occasional droughts. In dry years, however, 
there is never an absolute failure of crop. The 
worst crops will thresh out tenor twelve bushels 
to the acre, while in years of abundant rainfall 
forty bushels are not regarded as a phenomenal 
yield. Probably the tendency to large farming 
will be checked by the low price of wheat. 
There seems to be no disposition on the part of 
newcomers to build up great estates. An ener- 
getic man can, however, handle an entire section 
of 640 acres to good advantage, and the average 
farmer finds half a section (320 acres) none too 
much for the support of a family, when he gives 





his entire attention to wheat, and relies on that 
crop for his support. It is doubtful whether the 
Big Bend Country will ever become a region of 
small farms, but more attention toa variety of 
fruit products, and especially to the keeping of 
pigs and poultry, the planting of small orchards 
and the making of gardens, would soon convert it 
into a much more pleasant and prozperous region 
than it is to-day. The region is too good for 
farming to be used as a range stock country, and 
the growth of native grass is not sufficiently lux- 
urious to make it advantageous to rear domestic 
animals for the market in inclosed fields. The 
Big Bend Country will unquestionably always re- 
main a wheat country, but there is no reason 
why wheat farmers should not make themselves 
comfortable with orchards of apple, pear, cherry 
and plum trees, and gardens and handsome door- 
yards. The settlement of the country is too re- 
cent to expect much in the line of attractive 
homes, but here and there on their long drive 
the members of the editorial party saw places 
that showed what can be done with a little 
taste and industry in this direction. 

The Big Bend Country is already well fur- 
nished with railway facilities. The main line of 
the Great Northern runs through it on its way 
from Spokane to Puget Sound; the Central Wash- 
ington branch of the Northern Pacific, starting 
at Cheney, penetrates the most productive por- 
tion of the country and terminates at Coulee 
City, situated on the brink of the Grand Coulee. 
This coulee is an enormous volcanic fissure, run- 
ning across the country from the Columbia River 
on the north to the desert which skirts the 
same stream after it has made the great curve 
that gives the local name to the region. There 
is a third line of road running west from Spokane 
for fifty miles, which was built by the Seattle, 
Lake Shore & Eastern Company, and is now op- 
erated by the Northern Pacific. This line runs 
midway between the Washington Central and 
the Great Northern. With these three roads 
traversing the Big Bend from east to west, there 
is hardly afarmer in the entire section who is 
more than ten miles from a railway station. An 
exception must be made, however, of a small dis- 
trict locally known as the Badger Mountain 
Country, which lies in the extreme western part 
of the Big Bend, and in the elbow of the Columbia 
River. The principal town of this region, Wa- 
terville, is about thirty miles from Coulee City, 
and almost as far from the nearest point on the 
Great Northern. A fertile district surrounding 
Waterville is separated from the main portion of 
the Big Bend Country by a considerable stretch 
of broken, arid land. From east to west, the 
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COMBINED HARVESTER 


Big Bend Country, beginning a little west of 
Spokane and ending at the Columbia River, is 
about 150 miles in length. Its width is from 
thirty to fifty miles, its northern boundary being 
the Columbia River, and its southern boundary, 
an arid country covered with sagebrush, which 
is practically a desert, except for grazing pur- 
poses. On the south and southwest the fertile 
country lapses gradually into this arid region, 
the difference being not of natural fertility of 
the soil, but of average rainfall. The rains are 
most abundant on the higher portions of the 
plateau, which skirts the Columbia River, and 
they diminish toward the south and west. 

The principal town of the Big Bend Country is 
Sprague, which is situated on its southern bor- 
der, and upon the main line of the Northern Pa- 
cific. It is an active, prosperous place, of about 
2.500 inhabitants, and has a large trade with the 
farming country north of it. The railroad shops 
and division headquarters are located here. Che- 
ney, a town of 1,500 inhabitants, and Medical 
Lake, with 500, are usually regarded as belong- 
ing more to the Spokane region than to the Big 
Bend, although they are on the border of the 
characteristic rolling plain of the Big Bend 
Country. Davenport, on the Central Washing- 
ton road, with 700 inhabitants, has an excellent 
situation in the midst of a very productive dis- 
trict. Farther west on the same road is Wilbar, 
with 500 people, and beyond are Almiraand Coulee 
City, small towns with good prospects of future 
growth. On the Great Northern there is as yet 
no town of importance. Harrington, with per- 
haps 200 inhabitants, gives the best promise of 
any of the new stations onthisline. TheSeattle, 
Lake Shore & Eastern line has developed no 
places that could be called centers of population. 
In time, the Central Washington road will no 
doubt be extended down to the Columbia River 
and up the Okanogan Valley, to the silver and 
gold mining camps of that region. 

In the Big Bend Country it is the custom to 
crop the land in grain every alternate year, and 
to summer-fallow the off year. No fertilizers 
are used, and it is not likely that any will be re- 
quired for a generation, so rich is the soil in the 


AND THRESHER 


AT WORK ON “THE CALIFORNIA FARM,” 


ingredients that go to the making of the wheat 
plant. Farming is done with the latest improved 
machinery. Here can be seen the great Califor- 
nia harvester and thresher combined, which is 
drawn across the fields by from twenty to thirty 
horses, cutting the grain and threshing and 
sacking it as itadvances. Of course, such an ex- 
pensive machine is only in use on the large 
farms. The ordinary harvesting machine is the 
header, which is propelled in front of six horses, 
three on each side of the pole, and is guided by 
a steering wheel in the rear of the pole. 
This is the popular harvester on all the Pacific 
Slope. It is especially adapted to this section 
because the growth of grain is quite uniform, 
and when the gauge of the machine is set so as to 
bring the cutting knives at about the right height 
from the grain to clip off the heads and two or 
three inches of the stalk, there is very little of 
the grain wasted. Most farmers thresh simultan- 
eously with the reaping. The header wagons, 
carrying their loads of grain-heads, go back and 
forth between the moving header and the thresh- 
ing machine. If the threshing machine cannot 
be procured atthe time the cutting is in progress, 
the heads are stacked in oblong piles, and the 
farmer has faith in the weather that it will not 
rain until he can get the threshing done. This 
faith is rarely misplaced, but last year there 
were long-continued rains throughout the whole 
of Eastern Washington at the most critical time 
for saving the crop and a great deal of grain was 
lost. It is said that this has occurred only once 
before since the first settlementof theState. Or- 
dinarily there is no rain atall from July until the 
latter part of October. 

I have said that this region has not sufficient 
moisture to producea luxurious growth of grass. 
Except on a few low places along the streams no 
timothy or other cultivated hay is raised. The 
farmers depend upon wheat hay, or a mixture of 
wheat and oats. This is cut when the grain isin 
the milk, and cured and stacked like other hay. 
Timber is obtained for fuel and fencing from the 
steep hill slopes along the Columbia River, lo- 
cally known as “the breaks of the Columbia.” 





A heavy growth of pine covers these precipitous 
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declivities. There are also patches of pine here 
and there on the ‘‘ecab land,”’ which afford cuon- 
siderable material for the operation of small saw- 
mills. Lumber is also brought in from the mills 
at Spokane, and at Post Falls near Lake Coeur 
d’Alene. Barbed wire is the almost universal 
fence material, except in the immediate vicinity 
of the forests. 

Settlers going into the Big Bend Country 
should be careful not to get beyond the limits of 
safe farming; that is to say, they should be sure 
that they do not get over the line of the arid re- 
gion. Many people take the risk of settling in 
semi-arid districts, depending upon occasional 
years of sufficient rainfall tomaturecrops. If they 
place their main reliance upon stock, and do not 
put too much time and money into attempts at 
raising grain, they will do fairly well, but even 
in as new acountry asin Central Washington evi- 
dence of failures may be seen in regions where a 
prudent man would have hesitated to attempt to 
make a living by exclusive farming. There are 
still some opportunities to get homestead lands in 
the Big Bend Country, in districts where there is 
no question as to the amountof rainfall being sufti- 
cient for agriculture, but as a rule the settler 
must expect to find the best lands in such dis- 
tricts occupied and must be prepared to buy a 
portion of the holdings of someone who has al- 
ready been in the region a few years. There 
is no difficulty in buying land at a reason- 
able rate. Settlers who are willing to take 
the chances of farming in portions of the Big 
Bend Country that are not distinctively agricul- 
tural, will find an abundance of unoccupied Gov- 
ernment iand. In those regions there is, however, 
considerable difficulty in getting water, which is 
only obtained by sinking deep wells through the 
underlying basalticrock. The best opportunities 
for new people in the Big Bend will be found in 
the purchase of quarter or half-section claims, 
and in mixed farming. A farmer should by all 
means plant an orchard, and keep cows, pigs and 
sheep, in order to buy as littleas possible. There 
is still money to be made in large farming, but 
considerable capital is required, and a good deal 
of executive ability for success. 
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Press Woodruff, ‘‘The Arkansaw Humorist.” 


Press Woodruff, known on the lecture platform 
in Washington, Idaho and Montana as the ‘‘Ar- 
kansaw Humorist,’’ was born somewhere in Ar- 
kansas about thirty years ago, and has had a pic- 
turesque and highly varied career, as a farmer, 
drummer, store clerk, newspaper reporter and 
advertising solicitor, drifting over a wide range 
of new country and raising a large crop of smiles 
on other people’s faces and a very small crop of 
dollars for himself. His latest work in journal- 
ism was at Spokane. Not long ago he made a 
partnership for lecturing and reading with Lee 
Fairchild, the poetof Puget Sound, and 
the two traveled together for a few 





ferent. I lectured to them eight successive nights 
on the same subject, and never lost a person. 
We were all snow-bound in a Great Northern car 
in the Cascade Mountains, and they could not 
getaway. Theeditor of the Leavenworth paper 
said that the passengers must have had iron con- 
stitutions. 

Since leaving the State of Washington I am 
paying Montana a visit in the German and 
Norwegian languages. Although the month of 
April in this State is in perfect tune, this is 
not a land of rosewater and wild honey. I have 
been received here with a loaded welcome— 
also other loaded things which I am trying to 
keep quiet. 

When I arrived in Hamilton, way up the Bit- 
ter Root Valley, I was told by the landlord of 
the Traveler’s Revenge that it was a one-man’s 
town. I felt very much encouraged, as I thought 
he meant it was g a good town for one man to give 
a show; but I found out later through Mr. Berry 
—the reptile editor of the Missoulian—that the 
landlord of that hotel meant that the whole town 
and everything in it belonged to one man, except 
the internal revenue office and a half-interest ina 
snow-slide. Then I asked the landlord what the 
resources of Hamilton were. He scratched his 





weeks, but they did not pull well in 
double harness. Perhaps each thought 
the team should be a tandem, with him- 
self in the lead, or possibly the audi- 
ences confused the poet and the funny 
man, laughing at the former and weep- 
ing when the latter got off his jokes. 
Now Press is going it alone, lecturing 
in Montana. His first name is not an 
invention of his own to indicate h's 
predilection for journalism, but is a 
nickname for Pressley, and has stuck to 
him from boyhood. 

We have received the following let- 
ter from Mr. Woodruff, dated ‘‘Butte, 
Mont., during the month of April, 184:” 

The incandescent light of a humorist 
will not burn always without flickering 
a little once in a while. 

A short time ago I was billed to lec- 
ture in Wenatchee, Washington. Al- 
though my ‘“‘fore-runner” told the peo- 
ple there that I was a mirthmaker, 
someone, for a joke, reported that I was 
a pathetic speaker, and the result was 
the audience cried most of the evening, 
i. e. those who kept their seats. I lec- 
tured for one hour and fifty-five minutes, 
and the only laugh I got was one of my 
own stage laughs, while impersonating 
a Palouse and Potlatch farmer. It re- 
called the time when I wasn’t over 
fourteen years old. I believed thatsome 
day I would bea public speaker and 
lecture to multitudes of people, and so 
I have, then again I have not,—the multitude 
was late about coming in. Even though but 
a boy, I did considerable rehearsing to myself 
and to other things that could not hear. One day I 
noticed a long row of icicles on my father’s smoke 
house, and while I was not busy otherwise I lec- 
tured to this row of icicles, and one by one they 
fell down, and like that audience in Wenatchee, 
one by one they fell out. When my lecture was 
over, I noticed a few of them remained seated. I 
told the traveling man in thedining room (where 
I gave my talk) to wake them up, and tell them 
that the show wasover. WhenI went into the 
hotel office, an Irishman tried tocheer me up with 
afew kind words. Hesaid: ‘‘Well, Mr. Funny 
Mon, Oi tink ye do be the fonniest mon Oi ever 
saw in me life, but frum what I kin understand, 
Oi am the only mon that tinks so.” 

The next audience I talked to was entirely dif- 














PRESS WOODRUFF. 


head with his index finger, at the same time 
looking far off toward the frosty mountains and 
said: ‘*Well, as time and tide Marc-us, we count 
on our Daly resources. I walked away, feeling 
perfectly satisfied that I would draw a large, de- 
monstrative audience that night without the aid 
of school crayons. Mr. Berry promised that he 
would be out to hear me if I would recognize the 
press, and allow him to use chloroform during 
the lecture. When the curtain rose he was there 
in the front row. I addressed my hearers as 
usual, and did not talk long till the drug had its 
effect on Mr. B. He claimed that he Jiked the 
show, besides having a chair-ful sleep. 

I found a great many old settlers in the Bitter 
Root Country from Arkansaw and Missouri, but 
they could not believe that I was from Arkansaw 
on account of my “‘store clothes.”” One Missourian 
put me to a test by asking a few questions. 








‘‘What kind of galluses did you wear in Ar- 
kansaw?”’ 

**Well, on week days,” I said, ‘‘I wore bed-tick 
galluses; on Sundays I had a pair made from the 
stripes in a meal sack, and once ina while I got 
a pair of yarn galluses.” 

“Did you ever twist a rabbit out of a hollow 
tree with a hickory withe?” 

**Well, I should say so, and often when the sap 
was in the hide, that would come before the rab- 
bit would.” 

*‘Did you ever pull the down row in a corn- 
field?” 

*“‘Now you are talking. I never pulled any 
other row but that. I think, however, that is a 
man’s job. Three years ago! got a bill through | 
the Legislature declaring it a misdemeanor to 
put a boy on the down row.” 

‘*How often did you have wheat bread on the 
table?” 

“Oaly on Sunday mornings, and when the 
preacher came to our house.” 

‘What brand of hogs did you raise?”’ 

‘*Taat brand that can drink out of a bottle and 
outrun any horse in the whole State of Arkan- 
taw.”’ 

‘*Yes,—well, now then, what kind of tobacco 
did you use?” 

‘‘Most of the time ‘long green,’ sometimes 
store tobacco, often called boughten tobacco.” 

**Well, I guess you’d better shake onthat. You 
are from Arkansaw all right enough, but we 
Missourians didn’t like you ‘lap-over’ fellers very 
well during the war. I rememberagang that came 
into my town during the war on a pilfering tour. 
They got into a hardware store and loaded their 
horses down with cake cutters—round, square, 
heart and diamond shaped; they thought these 
cutters were cog wheels, and if they could find 
someone who knew how to put these strange- 
shaped wheels together, they would have some 
kind of machinery. ‘To show you how green 
they were, I saw one of them cut an armful of 
hemp and take it to his horse. When the horse 
refused to eat it, he said: ‘Wall, L’ll jist be gol 
darn if that hain’t the coarsest hay I ever seed 
in my life.’”’ 

I told him that we Arkansaw folks were not 
particularly ‘‘stuck” on Missourians during the 
war. They used to come down there and carry 
off every feather-bed they could get hold of, and 
many of them didn’t stay to see the war—they 
skipped for the far West to escape being drafted. 
Mr. Berry then walked up and yelled in my ear, 
* Train time!’’ I took the Missourian by the hand 
and said: *‘ Requi es cat in Pasco.” I do notknow 
what that means, and I don’t think he does, for 
Arkansaw is on ithe southwest coast of Missouri 
and the affinity is something wonderful. We were 
soon aboard the train and Hamilton was lost in 
the dimness. 

Since I arrived in Butte I have been trying to 
see how long I can live, as the metallic smoke, 
Coxey’s army and the light air are more than I 
can stand up under and keep my voice from hang- 
ing over and running out of air. 

* 

Olympia may not be the largest city on earth, 
but it is noted for the fidelity of its husbands to 
their wives. Not long ago one of the married 
ladies of the capital departed on a visit, but be- 
fore leaving home she exacted a sacred promise 
from her devoted lord and master that he would 
send her a letter every day. He kept his prom- 
ise for a few days, but he finally not only ran 
out of gossip, but his engagements with the boys 
made letter writing a decided bore. He accord- 
ingly had a rubber stamp constructed reading, 
‘I love you.” Each day a postal card, properly 
stamped, was dropped in the letter box, his prom- 
ise was faithfully kept, and he had all the time 
he wanted to go out with the boys and the boys’ 
friends. 
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THE “D2” HORSE WRANGLER. 
lay I thought I'd have some fun 
\ ec how punching ws was done 
Ss vl he roundup had begun 
Il tackled u cattle king 
say ! My foreman n towr 
He it the Ma iecen, his name is Brown 
G ver, and Ith k he'll take you dowr 
Says | That's just the thing 
We started for the ranch next day 
Brown talked to me ‘most all the way 
Hle said cow punching was only fun 
It was no work atall 
Phat all Ll had to do was ride 
It wa ist like drifting with the tide 
Geemany himany. how he lied 
He surely had his gall 
He put me in charge of a ivard 
And told me not to work too hard 
Phat all | had to do was guard 
The horses from getting away 
I had e hundred and sixty head 
And oft’ times wished that | were dead 
When one got away Brown he got red 
Now th s the truth, I say 
Sometime i horse would make a break 
And acr the prairie he would take 
\ hough he were running for a stake 
For hit wil nly play 
= etin I couldn't head him atall 
And agai y saddle horse would fall 
And I'd speed on like a cannon ball 
Pill the earth came in my way 
They led me out an old gray hack 
With a great big set fast on his back 
They padded him up with gunny sacks 
And used my bedding all 
When I got on he left the ground 
Jumped up in the air and turned around 
| busted the earth as | ime down 
It was a terrible fall 
rhey picked me up and carried me in 
And rubbed r down with a rolling pin 
That's the way they all begin 
You are doing well.” says Brown 
And to-morrow morning, if vou don't die 
lil give you another horse to try 
Oh! won't you let me walk says I 
Yes,” says he into town.” 
I've traveled up and I've traveled down 
I've traveled this country all around 
I've lived in city, lve lived in town, 
And I have this much to say 


Before you try it go kiss your wife, 


Geta heavy insurance on your life 


Then shoot yourself with a butcher knife 
It’s far the easiest way 


-R J. Stovall in Miles City Stockgrowers' Journal 


The Western Way. 


A gentleman of Denver and a young lady of 
West Virginia met on a railroad train one day 
lately, and by the time they reached Chicago 
they had been made man and wife. But even 
that speed record has been broken. A lady was 
granted a divorce in Tacoma last month within 
three minutes after she filed her petition. 


An Independent Paper. 


Dawson Bradshaw, the genial traveling man, 
has a copy of the Hebron Howler, a weekly paper, 
gotten up on a half sheet of legal cap paper and 
printed with pen and ink by some ingenious 
Hebron (N. D.) man. The journal in question is 
a spicy little sheet, which, in the words of the 
editor, will be published once a week, or as often 
as the editor feels like it.— Bismarck Tribune. 


Alder Gulch in a Spring Suit. 


One of the prettiest sights in the Coeurd’Alenes 





is the view up Alder Gulch from the lower end 


of Murray. The mountain rises gently, says 
the Sun, and is one vast sheetof white. The un- 
dergrowth is entirely covered up, and the por- 
tions of the forest that loom up above the daz- 
zling snow are beautifully crystallized with 
frost. The bluesrky above and beyond makes a 
very striking contrast. 


A Novel Deer Hunt. 


Toe west-bound freight train Tuesday morn- 
ing killed a deer a few miles east of Culbertson. 
There was a band of seven on the track when the 
headlight brought them in view of the engineer 
and fireman. They stood asif dazed until the 
engine was within a few feet of them, when all 
save one jumped off the track. The remaining 
deer ran up the track between the rails. It 
looked as if it were going to get away from the 
greatiron horse. Slowly it made the distance 
between them greater. The engineer and fire- 
man crowded the engine and soon overtook the 
terrified creature, and the cowcatcher threw it 
off to one side. The deer was killed.—Glasgow 
( Mont.) Gazette. 


Thirty Years Ago in Oregon. 


Judge William Martin had an interesting time 
recently recalling old times by looking through 
an old account book which he used when con- 
ducting mining operations on Granite Creek, 
eighty miles or so south of Pendleton, in 1862-63. 
Toe judge, by reference to the book, found he 
had been dealing with J. M. Watson, a grocer 
here at that time, now interested in the planing 
mill with John Kubrs. Some of the prices paid 
for certain commodities now seem ridiculously 
high. Some of the items are as follows: Three 
pounds of nails, $1; five -gallon keg of syrup, $14; 
one pound of tobacco, $1 75; sugar, 374 cents per 
pound; thirty-seven pounds of butter, 837.—Den- 
dleton (Or.) Tribune. 





The Gentle Broncho. 


A foreigner, evidently unused to the freaks 
and caprices of the Western broncho, treated the 
people of Upper Main Street, Lead, to a free ex- 
hibition of his awkwardness on Monday after- 
noon. The man had been making purchases in 
town, and placing the articles under his arm, he 
lit his pipe, and approaching the animal on the 
wrong side, mounted. The brute placed his head 
between his fore legs and gave the unsuspecting 
ridera plunge into the air, letting him down upon 
the saddle horn. A repetition of the act let him 
down on theanimal’s rump, and the third time the 
rider, groceries and all came down into the mud. 
The man succeeded in keeping his pipe lit, but 
his groceries suffered.— Deadwood Pioneer. 


Wanted to Be a Clerk. 


A correspondent of the Canadian Gazette tells 
this story: I was in Winnipeg last autumn, and 
being anxious tolearn the address of some friends 
whom I wished to see I looked in at the office of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. It was 
early in the morning, and the first thing that 
caught my eye was a groupof eight or nine young 
men, whom I soon found to be young English- 
men, seated round the table reading the morn- 
ing papers. ‘‘That looks remarkably bad,” I 
said to myself, ‘‘for what business have strong, 
broad-shouldered young fellows to be sitting 
about reading newspapers the first thing in the 
morning with work waiting to be done all round 
them and throughout that vast prairie land.” But 
I said nothing. 

‘*While I was waiting for the secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in came one 
of the association clerks. ‘Any of you fellows 
want work?” 

They all looked up, and one asked, ‘‘What sort 
of work?” 

“Digging,” was the reply. 





Down went alltheheadsexceptone. ‘‘I’ll take 
it,” said that one, and he found work at once. 
And he was the smallest. 

I felt all the more interested in this incident, 
because my own son, a lad of fifteen, was just such 
another youth as these were, but he, like asensible 
fellow, took the work which offered, is now in 
charge of a creamery, and never cost me a half- 
penny. 

But the narrative is not done yet. Presently, 
in came the secretary. In, too, came a young 
fellow. 

“Oh,” he said, addressing the secretary, ‘I 
don’t like the place at all. I’ve come back.” 

The work, I found, was ordinary farm work. 

‘*‘Why don’t you like it?” asked the secretary. 

‘*The farm wasn’t good enough.” 

I began to get uncomfortable at such an answer 
from a strong young fellow presumably anxious 
to push his way in the West. 

“What was the matter with it?” asked the 
secretary. 

“*“A great deal too much pork.” 

“Oh!” came involuntarily from the secretary 
and myself. 

**And,” went onthe young man, “‘I don’t think 
I like farming.” 

Another “Oh!” 

“T had a thoroughly good education, and I 
think I ought to get a clerk’s place.” 

Then we told him as plainly as we could that 
to be a clerk in the Northwest, with that im- 
mense natural heritage to be brought under cul- 
tivation, was nothing shortof degrading. Fancy 
throwing up such a calling because of too much 
pork! 

‘*What did you do in Eagland?” I asked. 

‘*‘T was io a market garden.” 

**Then go back to the farmer you have just left; 
go back and say you are sorry to have been so 
foolish; work with all your heart and soul, and as 
if you meant to carve out an independence for 
yourself, and you won’t bother about too much 
pork for your dinner.” 





Mr. Twobelly’s Ride. 


The elevator boy in the Gold Block had some 
fun the other day with one of the Indian witnesses 
fcom Fort Custer in attendance upon the United 
States grand jury, says the Helena Herald. This 
particular aborigine rejoices in the appellation of 
Mike Twobelly, the Christian name having been 
given him by the whites and the surname being 
the literal translation of the cognomen conferred 
upon him by his tribe, doubtless as indicative of 
his abnormal capacity for putting himself on the 
outside of Government rations. While Mr. Two- 
belly was up in all the ways of civilization as ex- 
emplified at a frontier military post, he had not 
yet “caught on’’ to all the luxuries of metropoli- 
tan life until this visit to Helena, and his initia- 
tion into the mysteries of city life furnished his 
companions much amusement. 

Among the things which Mr. Twobelly had 
never seen was an elevator, but he was promptly 
introduced to one on the occasion of his first visit 
to the United States courtroom, which is on the 
top floor of the Gold Block. He climbed the four 
flights of stairs stoically enough going up, but 
when coming down he had a surprise. His con- 
ductor, without saying anything, led him into 
the elevator, and the malicious boy at the rope 
started the car with a jerk that made Twobelly 
think the floor was dropping out from under him. 
He uttered a sharp ‘“‘Ugh!” and made a grab for 
the grating at the top of the elevator to save 
himself, but the car descended so rapidly that it 
bumped on the platform at the bottom before he 
had time to jump. As the boy opened the gate 
and let him out, Twobelly’s face was astudy. He 
glanced first at the elevator, then at the boy 
and the rope and finally at hiscompanion. As 
both were smiling broadly, Twobelly’s face re- 
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laxed and, as he placed both hands over his 
stomach, he said: ‘‘Make’em feel all gone. No 
do that again for five dollar.”’ And the red- 
skinned blacksmith from Fort Custer has hit the 
trail up and down the stairs on every subsequent 
visit to the United States court. 


Winter and Spring on the Prairies. 


In winter the prairies do not present as satis- 
factory an appearance as does the forest region 
in the East. Onathe plain, houses, stables, stacks 
and woodpiles seem low and almost out of sight, 
concealed by the drifts that surround them 
There is little life abroad during the cold sea- 
son; cattle, horses, sheep and men are as much 
as possible under cover; here and there a team 
may be nuticed on the distant tract, the driver 
muffled in furs like an Esquimau. As there are few 








alive; the crocus springs up in purple beauty, the 
birds return full of life, song and animation; 
brown and white cranes stalk solemnly over the 
cultivated ground; noisy wild geese wave their 
broad wings on the returning summer air; the 
lark, the robin, the killdeer plover, the black- 
bird, the sparrow and all their relatives, green, 
orange and blue, fan the air with wings and fill 
the groves with melody.— Pilot Mound Sentinel. 


‘Lieutenant Pie.” 


Superintendent Dorsey, of the Yellowstone di- 
vision of the Northern Pacific, tells the Helena 
Independent a story in connection with the arrest 
of the Coxeyites by the Twenty-second Infantry 
that is too good tokeep. The joke isas much on 
him as on anyone else, but as it has a moral he 
tells it in order that all who hear may profit by 








he was asked to explain the absence of the main 
feature of the dessert. After dinner Mr. Dorsey 
went to one of the lieutenants and explained the 
circumstance, dwelling at some length on the 
disappointment of his guests, and suggesting that 
the Coxeyites might be looked after a little more 
closely. 

“T took that pie,’’said the lieutenant, who will 
be nameless, ‘‘and if you do not believe it, look 
at my clothing.’’ Mr. Dorsey did look and was 
convinced. A new $25 blouse was stained all 
down one side with the contents of the luscious 
blackberry pie; the lieutenant’s pantaloons, cost- 
ing $15, were in the same condition, and a $40 
great coat was in as bad shape. Thesuperintend- 
ent had an ocular demonstration, to the tune of 
$80, of the superiority of his Chinese cook as a 
pie-maker. ‘‘Now I will tell you how it hap- 





A BEEF ISSUE ON THE ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
(The beef issues occur monthly in winter and semi-monthly in summer, and are intensely interesting and exciting. Here one catches a glimpse of primeval savagery, 
Here may be seen the Indians in all their primitive gorgeousness of costume. The heart, liver, kidneys and other portions of the beeves are eaten raw while still warm.) 


trees and few fences, the country has a cold ap- 
pearance compared with wooded districts, where 
sheltering forests keep off the storms and suggest 
the easy possibility of good fires and warm houses. 
In the spring the prairies excel in beauty and far 
surpass the woods in the attractive changes that 
take place both in animated and inanimated na- 
ture. The snow disappears from the plain quickly, 
and the brown grass seems spread over a bound- 
less lawn. Cattle, horses and sheep, in herds, 


bands or flocks, scatter on the prairie, feeding 
on the grass, which still retains much nourish- 
ment, never having been drenched by rains dur- 
ing the long, dry autumn. The husbandman is at 
once abroad in his fields and long, fresh furrows 
appear on every farm; such furrows and such soil 
as can be found nowhere else. All nature becomes 








it. Mr. Dorsey, after the capture, had his private 
car at Forsythe, and he invited Major Liscum 
and the senior officers to dine with him. They 
accepted the invitation, and in order to increase 
their appetites he told of the treasure he had 
in the shape of a Chinese cook. He said that 
John could not only get up the best sort of an or- 
dinary dinner, but that on desserts he could not 
be excelled, and that as a maker of pies he had 
no equal in the Eastern country. Of course this 
high praise naturally excited the curiosity of the 
guests and they were all very anxious to test 
John’s pie. When the dessert course came there 
was no pie. Mr. Dorsey knew that he had or- 
dered one of those luscious blackberry affairsand 
he called for an explanation from the cook. 
‘“‘Coxey man come in steal pie,” said John, when 





pened,” said the lieutenant. ‘‘I was passing 
through the car when I saw the pie on the cook’s 
table. I have always loved pies, and I knew the 
other boys did also. I said to John: ‘Nice pie, 
John;’ he nodded his head, smiled and said ‘Mel- 
ican man like pie?’ I smiled and said I did, and 
I picked the pie up, asking him if I could have 
it. He did not seem to understand exactly, but 
he did not demur, so I put the pie under my 
great coat and wentout. I told the boys the treat 
I had in store for them, and then I took the pie 
from under my coat. The filling remained on 
my clothing, but it was the best crust we ever 
tasted, and we ate all of it.” 

Mr. Dorsey was satisfied, and there is a rumor 
that the lieutenant will be handed down in the 
annals of the Twenty-second as Lieutenant Pie, 
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A TRIP TO CAMNAS PRAIRIE, IDAHO. 


By S. D. Jones. 


**All aboard for Camas Prairie!” shouted the 
porter of the little hotel at |.ewiston one hot morn- 


ing in August, and sleepily reaching for a match 
I lighted the candle at the head of my bed, looked 
at my watch and settled back for another doze. I 
had scarcely closed my eyes when thump, thump, 
came the bare knuckles of the brawny porter 
against my door, and simultaneously the loud 
tones of a clock striking the hour of three warned 


me that it was time to be moving if I wished to 
take the stage that morning. I slowly crawled 
out of bed, cursing porters, stage-coaches and 
unsettled countries generally, while dressing, 
and hastily throwing the few toilet articles 
scattered about the room into a small grip, 
rushed down the stairs and reached the side of 
the coach just in time to stop a long string of in- 
vectives hurled at my sleepy head by a Jehu 
who was to take us through that day. I had 
barely gotten my foot over the side of the rickety 
old hack when something whistled by me, end- 
ing witha pistol-like report, and the four cayuses 
sprang forward with the velocity of a bullet, lift- 
ing every wheel nearly off the ground, and jerk- 
ing my head back till itcollided with the express 
matter piled high on the back of the coach; do- 
ing little damage to the express, but making my 
hat much too small for me the rest of that day. 
However, we were fairly off, and the slight in- 
conveniences of the starting would be entirely 
forgotten in the pleasure that would greet us at 
the end of our journey. 

[ had waited in Lewiston four days for a private 
conveyance, vowing that I would not get up at 


three o’clock in the morning if I never saw the 
historical old prairie, but the mercury so per- 
sisted in hovering around the figures marked 


upon the thermometer one hundred and fifteen, 
and on the fourth day its ambition not being sat- 
isfied to stop below one hundred and twenty, I 
concluded it better to break my vow than be cre- 
mated alive, so the following morning, as Old 
Sol sailed majestically up from behind the grand 
old Rockies, we were well on our journey toward 
the land of the Nez Perce and the home of the 
Camas. 

There was but one other passenger, a life in- 
surance agent, who, ere we had passed the out- 
skirts of the little village had out his bundle of 
papers and tried to write me upa policy in the 
‘greatest company in the world;” failing in that 
as also in trying to interest me in the silver and 
tariff questions, he settled back in his seat, 
abandoning me as a hopeless case, and mentally 
declaring me one of those ‘‘fools who wont in- 
sure’ and know nothing about the great ques- 
tions of the hour. 

The first twenty miles of our journey was 
across Lewiston Prairie, where vast wheat fields 
stretched out on either side as far as the eye 
could reach, whenever the eye could penetrate 
the great clouds of dust raised by the rapid pas- 
sage of our vehicle; and then began the slowand 
tedious climb up the steep sides of Craig Moun- 
tain. Half way up we came suddenly upon that 
beautiful gem, God’s own Kohinoor, Lake Waha, 
nestling down midst the evergreen foliage of the 
mighty firs which formed a setting more beauti- 
ful than the most intricate productions of man, 
yet so simple for the hand of the Master. The 


little lake is only about half a mile long, but the 
ascent of the mountain at that point being very 





steep, I was enabled to enjoy the visional feast 
for nearly an hour; then to prolong the pleasure, 
I closed my eyes to gaze inwardly at the impres- 
sion still retained of nature’s little treasure. A 
short distance farther on I was rudely inter- 
rupted by the sudden stopping of the coach 
and the rough, but not unwelcome cry of the 
driver, ‘Grub, Mister!” and climbing down went 
into a little shack to feast on corned beef and 
cabbage. 

To a hungry traveler, dust begrimed and 
weary, even corned beef and cabbage, partaken 
from a rough pine board in an old shack, con- 
stitutes one of the pleasures that occasionally 
brighten the commonplace of our everyday ex- 
istence. 

Of short duration, our pleasure was soon 
crowded out by the steady, rasping creak of the 
old coach, and the piercing, rays of the sun as we 
continued our journey; thus we traveled on, un- 
interrupted save by the occasional cracking of 
the whip as our Jehu attempted to knock some 
harmless squirrel off a neighboring log, or swore 
at the leaders, until we began the descent of the 
eastern slope of the mountain, when my indiffer- 
ence was immediately replaced by the keenest 
interest, as, climbing to the seat beside the 
driver, I peered anxiously into the distance to 
catch my first glimpse of the prairie. With 
brakes set to the last notch, and the rear wheels 
sliding, we rushed madly down the steep grade 
of that mountain, turning and twisting about 
among the huge trees, narrowly escaping a col- 
lision on one side, to miss by barely an inch the 
trunk of a fallen giant on the other, until it 
seemed as if the whole world were built on a vast 
incline down which we dashed to be hurled off 
into space at the bottom. All thoughts of the 
prairie were completely abandoned as I lowered 
my head to my knees and clung tenaciously to 
the iron railing about the seat, to avoid being 
swept off by the great limbs overhead and the 
violent pitching of the coach. With reins well 
in hand, a corn-cob pipe between his lips, and an 
air of perfect indifference to the presence of any 
danger, the driver pointed to a narrow ledge a 
few paces in advance and quietly remarked that 
three weeks previous a coach with eight passen- 
gers had gone over the precipice into the gulch 
below. 

Frightened before, I became almost frantic 
with terror as I saw him guide the horses over 
that narrow p'ace, apparently trying to see how 
near he could come to the edge and still keep the 
wheels on terra firma, but we were soon safely 
over and continued our headlong pace down the 
mountain. Such a pace down so steep a grade 
must soon bring us to a level, and a few minutes 
later I straightened up with a sigh of relief as 
the horses came to a walk on a sort of large shelf 
terraced into the side of the mountain. 

Then [ first caught sight of the prairie. Was 
that a prairie? It looked more like a huge lake 
with two little islands off at the extreme right 
and near the centre quite a number of small 
crafts floating peacefully at an anchor upon its 
tranquil bosom. An hour later we were down be- 
low the heavy timber and obtained an unob- 
structed view of its broad surface. What at first 
I took for two little islands proved to be small 
lakes near the southern end, and the craft in the 
centre was the new town of Denver, less than a 





year old, but already with a population of nearly 
three hundred. 

Try to imagine a plate glass mirror thirty 
miles long, twenty-six miles wide, somewhat 
soiled near the centre, with two small holes 
broken in one end, and completely framed by 
snow-capped mountains, their sloping sides, half- 
way from the top to the edge of the mirror, cov- 
ered with evergreens, and you have Camas Prairie 
as I saw it that August afternoon from the shelf 
on the mountain side. 

The sun was just touching the top of the high- 
est point of Craig Mountain as we drove into Cot- 
tonwood, the first little village to greet us on the 
prairie. 

To tumble off a few packages of express and 
change the mail was the work of a very few min- 
utes, and we were off across the prairie for Den- 
ver, ten miles away. 

I settled back as comfortably as possible in the 
hard-backed seat, and gazed dreamily across the 
wide expanse of prairie, as gently undulating as 
the waves of mid-ocean, to where it met, ina 
semi-circular form, the feet of the great Rockies. 
Every swell seemed radiant with quiet and har- 
mony, as its good-night kiss was wafted to the 
declining sun by the cooling breeze from the 
hoary peaks in the distance. All the weariness 
of the long journey was gone, and I seemed trans- 
ported from the grim realities of everyday life 
to an enchanted land by the peace and tranquil- 
ity of my surroundings. 

Our arrival before the hotei in Denver and the 
loud clanging of a bell announcing dinner soon 
restored me to a normal condition, to a full real- 
ization of many little tiresome pains darting 
through meand the craving of a keen appetite. I 
was only too glad to climb down, follow the land- 
lord into a small room lined with rough fir boards 
and sit down to adinner of broiled prairie chicken 
and baked potatoes. Ourrepast ended, we again 
started out over the beautiful prairie toward 
Grangeville, ten miles away, and the end of our 
journey. That ride through theevening twilight 
I shall always remember as one of the most 
pleasing eventsof my life. Seated with my back 
toward the driver, I gazed in deep admiration at 
a sunset more beautiful than ever graced the 
cerulean skies of sunny Italy, and beyond the 
conception of the poet’s most glorious thought. 
The dull-gray blanket of night was covering the 
last of the opalesque tints as we drew up at the 
little hotel in Grangeville, and our seventy-two- 
mile stage ride was at an end. 

After a few days’ rest I engaged a saddle horse 
and took daily excursions out over the prairie, 
visiting the ranchers and listening to the thril- 
ling yarns of some of the older settlers. 

Camas Prairie is located in the northern part 
of Idaho County, in that State so well named, 
the ‘‘Gem of the Mountains,” and contains about 
half a million acres of very rich soil. It is of 
lava formation, and was probably at one time the 
crater of a huge volcano. Less than one-half is 
settled upon, the greater portion belonging to 
the Nez Perce Indian Reservation. The south 
fork of the Clearwater rushes madly along its 
northern boundary, while the crystal waters of 
the Salmon River gently lap its borders on the 
south. Thereare four wideawake and busy little 
viliages scattefed along near the line of the res- 
ervation; Cottonwood, the gateway tothe prairie, 
three miles out from the base of Craig Mountain 
on the west; Denver, the infant, located in the 
exact geographical centre, as if for protection by 
its older brothers; Grangeville, the metropolis, 
about three miles from the base of the mountains 
on the east; and Mt. Idaho, the father of them 
alland the county seat of Idaho County, stand- 
ing close to the base, like a sentinel guarding 
the many trails that enter the prairie from the 
Bitter Roots and the Rockies on the eastern side. 
The chief occupation of the ranchers is raising 
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cattle and hogs, while a few devote their time to 
growing wheat for the flouring mill at Grange- 
ville. The season, of short duration, is more 
than offset by the exceeding richness of the soil, 
and it is rare indeed when they harvest less than 
forty bushels to the acre. 

In the villages are large mercantile companies 
which supply the many mining camps in the sur- 
rounding mountains, receiving in payment for 
their goods the bright shining gold dust brought 
out in little chamois bags by the miners. 

Elk City, ninety miles east inthe Bitter Roots, 
with a population of nearly three hundred; War- 
rens, one hundred miles south in the Rockies, 
containing over five hundred people; the vast 
placer fields of Florence and the Salmon River, 
and the Indian village of about fifteen hundred 
aborigines, twenty miles north on the banks of 
the Clearwater, all obtain their supplies on Camas 
Prairie. Large pack trains can be seen loading 
at some one of the mercantile company’s stores 
every day, and considering the fact thatall freight 
for the prairie must be hauled by team from 
Lewiston, a distance of seventy-two miles, it is 
astonishing that some of the great transconti- 
nental railroads have not, long ere this, run a 
branch line in to tap this valuable country. 
There are ample grounds for belief that the res- 
ervation will be thrown open for settlement this 
coming summer. If such should prove to be true, 
the railroads could no longer afford to ignore 
such a large tract of rich wheat lands. 

It is from a historical point of view that the 
prairie is best known to the public at large. 
Near the lakes at the southern extremity, the 
Nez Perce warriors held their first great council 
of war, from which they sallied forth to massacre 
the unprotected settlers, and Mt. Idaho was the 
headquarters of General Howard at the beginning 
of the war with that tribe in 1877. A short dis- 
tance from Cottonwood a small marble shaft 
marks the spot where the brave scout, Foster, and 
twelve companions were shot to death by the 
sneaking cowards in ambush. 


Where the fir trees whisper like mourning ghosts, 
On the rugged mountain slopes, 

And deep in whose somber and silent shades 
The treacherous grizzly gropes. 


Down to the verge of the noisy stream, 
All stony and shadowed and worn, 

Where the fretted waters babble anon 
Of the rocks from the mountain torn— 


For I who have sifted the hearts of men 
With faith and with hope untold, 

Have found but sand in life’s wide fields, 

With never a glint of gold. 











The battle of White Bird was fought on the 
slope of a hill two miles south of the prairie, and 
the battle of Clearwater took place on the banks 
of that stream which skirts the northern border. 
It was at this battle that Gen’l| Howard drove the 
Indians into a trap and could have ended the 
war, but the great General allowed his tender 
heart to get the better of his judgment by defer- 
ring the engagement until the following morn- 
ing, preferring arbitration to shooting them 
down in cold blood. Whenthe morning arrived, 
there were no Indians to engage, they having 
stolen away inthe night. Then began the long 
retreat and pursuit that ended in the capture of 
the Indians north of the Missouri River, more 
than a thousand miles away. 

But my story is of the present. The settler of 
Camas Prairie to-day pursues his occupation in 
peace, while the savage toasts his shins and 
and smokes his pipe in his tepee on the banks of 
the neighboring streams, his only occupation cud- 
geling his squaw whenever she neglects to keep 
the fire briskly burning, or to quickly bring his 
food when his swinish grunt indicates a desire for 
it. Cowardly, treacherous, lazy, dirty and thiev- 
ing, encouraged in all by the aid and protection 
of the United States Government, they are a dis- 
grace to any civilized nation, and the sooner the 
Government withdraws its support and compels 
them to earn their bread by tilling the valuable 
lands given them, the sooner they will become 
civilized and worthy to be called citizens of this 
great republic. 

I spent six weeks in the saddle roaming over 
that beautiful wonderland, occasionally joining 
a small party on a trip of three or four days’ du- 
ration, into some one of the mining camps; up 
the Salmon River after elk, or bathing at the 
hot springs near the base of the Seven Devils, 
before I began to tire of my isolation and to long 
for the more modern comforts of the city. 

So one cool morning in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, I was again dressing at three o’clock to 
catch the stage, which always left at that beastly 


By Maupre MEREDITH. 


Here the miner bends o’er the glittering sands, 
Silent and bearded and old, 

Hope lending strength to his shaking hands— 
Panning the gravel for gold. 


Panning the gravel with heart of trust, 
With hope of ultimate gain, 

Flecks of gold from the somber dust— 
Fruition of toil and pain. 














hour. We reached Lewiston in the evening, and 
after a good night’s rest took another stage 
(verily, this is a land of stages—a short sojourn 
here is apt to impress upon one that old proverb- 
ial truth that ‘‘All the world’s a stage’’) for 
Uniontown, a little German village in Eastern 
Washington, and the nearest railroad station. 
An hour’s ride through the exhilarating atmos- 
phere of an autumn morning brought us to the 
station. I was soon snugly esconced in one of 
the comfortable coaches of the great Northern 
Pacific, and was rapidly whirled away toward the 
hurly-burly city, with its clanging street cars, 
hoarse steamboat whistles, and the newsboy’s 
shrill cry of, ‘‘Morning daily, sir?” 
* 


MEYER’S FALLS. 


Meyer’s Falls are among the most beautiful 
and valuable in Washington. Just above the 
falls the Colville makes a horse-shoe bend and 
then plunges nearly 150 feet between that point 
and the lower end of the town. This fall ina 
quarter of a mile is 135 feet. Right at the brink 
of the falls was erected the earliest flouring mill 
in the new Northwest, the date being 1816, and 
the builders were the Hudson Bay Fur Company, 
says the Freeman’s Farmer. In 1840 the Ameri- 
can Fur Company tore down the old mill and 
built a larger one. In 1862 Luther W. Meyer 
came to Colville; he settled at the falle in 1866 
and repaired and rantheold mill until 1871. He 
tore down the old structure in 1872 and built his 
present hewed log mill. He says the Indians 
used to come with long pack-trains of cayuse 
ponies ladened with wheat from the Cour d’Al- 
enl Mission, nearly 200 miles distant, to be 
ground at the old mill. Theshaft of the old mill 
is still mounted; the stone was made of a gran- 
ite boulder found at Kettle Falls; the roof was 
cedar bark; the walls were of hewed logs, dropped 


into upright posts; the first wheat ground in 
1816 was raised on the flats just above Kettle 
Falls, on the Columbia, where bull pine trees 
have since grown up to two feet in diameter. 








PANNING THE GRAVEL FOR GOLD. 


Patiently washing, day by day, 
Unconsciously growing old, 

Heart of trust and hope alway, 
Panning the gravel for gold. 


Ah, miner, gaunt and shaggy and gray, 
With the pan in your shaking hands, 
I envy you sore, as you wash away 
For the gold you find in your sands. 


For you there is hope while the long day lasts— 
My sands have their barrenness told; 

And never again in life’s fields go I 

Panning the gravel for gold. 
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Will be a Land of Bloom. 


This isa climate especially favorable to the 
cultivation of flowers, but as yet comparatively 


few are cultivated. Flowers do much tocheer up 
the spirit and cast a noble influence on the in- 
dividual. The time is coming when Western 


Washington, like California, will become a 
veritable flower garden.— Spanaway Sentinel. 
Walla Walla Barley in Scotland. 

The following extract from a letter from James 
McDonald, Edinburgh, will prove interesting to 
Walla Walla farmers: ‘A cargoof Washington 
barley was recently brought here to Leith and 
was eagerly purchased by Messrs. Younger, the 
celebrated firm of Alloa. They indicated readi- 
ness to purchase more of the same quality. I ob- 
serve that barley is not even quoted in the mar- 
kets of Seattle. Mr. Pinnie, with whom I have 
had a conversation on the subject, considers the 
soil and climate of Washington eminently suit- 
able for the production of barley. It is certainly 
worth the farmers’ while to turn their attention 
to other crops when the price of wheat is so very 
low. Therecan be no doubt that the Edinburgh 
market for malting barley is one of the most im- 
portant in the world. The great breweries and 
distilleries in Edinburgh and neighborhood con- 
sume an enormous quantity of barley. It would 
surely be worth the while of Washington people 
to endeayor to establish a connection in this 
market.’’—Statesman. 


The Tide of Immigration. 

During the present year an influx of settlers 
from the Eastern States is looked for in both the 
Dakotas, as well as of immigration from foreign 
countries. The tens of thousands of acres of fer- 
tile wheat lands in the two States which have 
not yet been secured will be seized upon by actual 
“residents and the land utilized. Mr. F. Vincent, 
who recently returned from a two months tripin 
South Dakota, states a steady and noticeable in- 
flux of settlers, to that State from Eastern States, 
is in progress. Land wherever situated is worth 
not less than ten dollars peracre. Hardlya train 
enters the State but it bears a future resident. 
Mr. Trimble of this city, agent for several steam- 
ship lines, is looking for a number of settlers in 
Stutsman County in the near future. Several 
tickets have been sold for passages for emigrants 
to this county from South Russia—a land much 
resembling North Dakota in soil and climate. 
Stutsman County has room for and can handle a 
population several times its present number.— 
Jamestown Alert. 

Encouraging Emigration. 

Much has been said along the line of inducing 
emigration to our fertile prairies, but nothing in 
particular has been effected for more than two 
years, and for this very good reason: The set- 
tlers themselves were restless and discontented, 
and were longing to flock to some land where 
there were no drawbacks. If an emigrant came 
here, at the depot he would be surrounded by a 
band of men, anxious to dispose of their property 
at ruinous rates, and often sacrificing the hard 
work of years; for what? to simply go somewhere 
else. When an emigrant came in and was at- 


tacked in a manner similar to this, he naturally 





consulted the railroad time table and left by the 
next train, for he felt sure that the country was 
good for nothing. This state of affairs existed 
under our gambling system of wheat farming, 
when every wheat man was figuring on a big 
crop, hoping to get money enough to make his 
stake and pullout. Hard times and low prices 
have driven wheat from the ring and diversified 
farming has taken its place and our people are 
contented and happy. Instead of having a big 
pile of money coming in in the fall, to be paid 
out immediately for help, machinery, thresh 
bills, horses, etc., they have something coming 
in every month of the year. They realize that 
they are not in Paradise, but just about as near 
it as can be found on earth, and are going to hang 
to their interests here. Stick to North Dakota 
and dipinto diversified farming and you need 
have no fears for the future.— Oakes Republican. 


A General Invitation. 


Search this broad continent from the frozen 
shores of the Arctic to the gaping mouth of the 
Mississippi; from the rocky shores of the Atlan- 
tic to the golden shores of the Pacific, and where 
will you find aclimate equal to that of Kenne- 
wick? It can’tbe found, it doesn’t exist. Wash- 
ington is a land of sunshine, of flowers, of great 
crops, of beautiful rolling prairies, of soil more 
prolific than the valley of the Nile—and itis here 
you will find the finest timber in the world. The 
sick who come to Kennewick get well, the poor 
become rich, the shiftless acquire habits of in- 
dustry. Nature has lavished her choicest gifts 
upon this State, and invites the young men of 
the poverty stricken East to come and enjoy her 
free-will offerings. And they do come! They 
come by rail, by wagon, afoot and on horseback. 
They come from all points of the compassand are 
happy when they get here and are happier ‘‘as 
the years creep slowly by.’”’ There is room fora 
great many more in Kennewick and they are 
welcome. There is land for the landless, homes 
for the homeless and friends for the friendless. 
Come and you will never regret it. Come and 
you will be glad to stay. In short, come to Ken- 
newick and prosper with us.—Columbian. 


The Real Situation. 


In a recent interview a pioneer citizen of the 
James River Valley in North Dakota said to the 
St. Paul Trade Journal: ‘It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that our people are worse off this year than 
they have ever been before, and to my certain 
knowledge they are better off than after the 
heavy droughts of 1890, which not only cut down 
the wheat, but destroyed the oate, and made pas- 
turage and hay so scarce that even live stock was 
not available. Last season’s crops were fairly 
good, and while prices were low, our people are 
in better shape, because they have raised many 
things for themselves which they used to buy, 
and sell more flax, barley, eggs and butter, be- 
sides an increasing amount of hogs, cattle and 
sheep. There is, itis true, considerable poverty, 
but no suffering, and most men can get money 
enough to procure all necessities and some luxur- 
ies.”’ The gentleman who said this has been for 
over ten years in close touch with all the inter- 
ests of his section, and is entitled to general con- 
fidence and belief. There is no doubt that much 
of the talk about poverty and lack of funds in the 
Dakotas comes from men who use the general 
cry of hard times to stave off creditors. 


The Red Lake Country. 


Major W. A. Jones, U. S. engineer in charge 
of works on Minnesota rivers and harbors, has 
completed a preliminary examination of the Red 
Lake Country, made with a view of ascertaining 
the practicability of reservoirs on the river for 
the purpose of restraining the floods and creating 
navigation on the Red Lake River and aiding it 





on the great Red River. The revort is more 
favorable than advocates of the work anticipated. 

Maj. Jones estimates the area of the Red Lake 
reservoir at 1,930 square miles, with 9,000,000 
cubic feet of water for each square mile, or 17,- 
370,000,000 cubic feet of water output in one year. 
The area of the Lake Traverse reservoir is esti- 
mated at 2,450 square miles, or 31,050,000,000 
cubic feet of water. He further estimates that 
this would add an average of 2,000 cubic feet of 
volume to the Red River at Grand Forks in low 
water, giving a navigable draft of five and a half 
feet below that city to the boundary line. The 
estimated cost of the proposed work is $800,000. 

Again quoting from the conclusion of Maj. 
Jones’ report: There is still another aspect in 
this matter. The stored-up waters in Red Lake 
distributed uniformly during the open season 
through Red Lake River would render it navi- 
gable for small craft. One or more dams and 
locks at the falls near Thief River, and at Crook- 
ston, would enable boats to pass upto the reservoir 
dam; passing this by means of a lock, they could 
proceed tothe head of the lake. From this point 
to Rainy Lake River thereis a marsh all the way, 
a distance of twenty-five miles, and hence a canal 
could be cheaply constructed across, and an out- 
let via Crookston and Grand Forks would thus be 
afforded for the timber and other products of the 
extensive Rainy Lake Country, which at present 
has no outlet in the United States. 


North Dakota’s Opportunity. 


The general strikes now paralyzing the coal 
mining industries of Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Indiana may or may not effect their intended 
purpose, but, should they continue, should cer- 
tainly stir up our North Dakota friends to devel- 
oping the value of lignite to Northwestern con- 
sumers. The St. Paul manufacturers are anxious 
to use itif it is as cheap, all things considered, as 
Eastern coal; the jobbers want the Dakota pro- 
ducers to have the money now sent East for our 
big fuel bill, and if prices are advanced or sup- 
plies reduced or cut off, all concerned, including 
the railroads, will welcome carloads of the Da- 
kotafuel. The St. Paul Stove Works Company 
has already advertised its special grates and 
stoves for using this variety of coal, and is ready 
and anxious to develop whatever real merit may 
be justly claimed for it, and there are plenty of 
men to be had to excavate and handle it at the 
mines or elsewhere. 

If this strike continues there can be no excuse 
for the owners of these mines if they fail to take 
advantage of a combination of circumstances 
which isso favorable to their best interests. The 
Northwest will be drawn closer together by all 
these commotions and contending interests, if 
each man, each interest, each city and each State 
realizes that the prosperity of all depends on a 
general recognition of a unity of interest, which 
demands mutual consideration, esteem and bene- 
ficial business intercourse. 

While every person must regret the suffering 
and losses arising from so great an interruption 
ofa most important industry, this should not the 
less deter us from seizing the opportunity to di- 
vert the steady stream of money which has been 
flowing so freely eastward in the past, to that 
Northwestern territory whose business isso large 
a factor in the growth and prosperity of St. Paul. 
—Trade Journal, April 28. 


Manufacturing in Montana. 


According to the figures of the census bureau, 
manufacturing in Montana is almost an unknown 
industry. This being the case, of course, im- 
mense sums are annually sent out of the State to 
buy manufactured articles which in many in- 
stances might just as well be made in our own 
State. If they were, our population would be 
more than twice what it- is now, and the money 
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expended in the East would be kept 
at home and in circulation among 


our own people. One prosperous 
manufacturing plant in Montana 
would be the magnet to draw to the 
State many others. Many of the 
natural conditions favorable to man- 
ufacturing can be found at different 
places in Montana, and our people 
are rapidly learning that it pays to 
buy the home article when it is as 
good and as cheap as the foreign 
product. 

As set forth in the Independent a 
few days ago the printing business 
is the leading manufacturing in- 
dustry of the State, in the matter of 
wages paid to employes. Some fur- 
ther interesting information along 
the same line is contained in the 
recent bulletin of the census office 
relating to manufacturer. The fig- 
ures are not given in the bulletin as 
complete and absolutely accurate, 
being subject to additions and re- 
visions. And in the nature of things 
the returns from a State like Mon- 
tana are not as minutely complete as 
those from small States, where manufacturing 
plants are grouped in near neighborhoods. But 
the figures for Montana are interesting and in- 
structive, as showing what has been begun in 
the way of manufacturing, and the extent of the 
development in various lines. As yet, no agri- 
cultural implements of any amount are manu- 
factured inthis State. With the development 
of our agricultural resources and growth of the 
farming industry it would seem that the business 
of making agricultural implements might be 
profitably undertaken in the State.. The census 
office bulletin says there are thirty-four black- 
smithing and wheelwrighting establishments in 
Montana which paid, in 1890, wages amounting 
to $34,678; fifteen boot and shoe shops paid in 
wages $15,172; five baking establishments paid 
26,609; eleven brick and tile works paid $104 342; 
eleven carpentering plants paid $63,212; seven 
carriage-making firms paid $38,384; four car-re- 
pairing shops paid $236,367; fourteen tailor 
shops paid $106,414; six confectioners paid $13,- 
604; seven flouring and grist mills paid $27,651; 
four foundries and machine shops paid $77,235; 
three manufacturing jewelry establishments paid 
$15,560; six breweries paid $50,670; thirty lum- 
ber mills paid $325,497; eight lumber and planing 
mills paid $132,444; seven millinery establish- 
ments paid $15,952; three plumbing and gas- 
fitting houses paid $58,726; forty-one printing 
houses paid $330,826, ten saddleries paid $39,572, 
nine tin-smelting firms paid $28,544; six cigar 
factories paid $8,010. 

These are all of the manufacturing statistics 
for Montana given in the bulletin of the census 
office. By taking a little thought of the articles 
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IN THE LOWER JAMES RIVER VALLEY, NORTH DAKOTA. 


in use in every household, and required by men, 
women and children in their multifarious activi- 
ties in life, it can be readily seen how insig- 
nificant are the manufacturing industries of 
Montana. In no single instance does the State 
manufacture enough of any given product to 
supply the home demand; many of the most im- 
portant manufacturing industries of the world 
are barely represented in Montana, and many 
others equally important are not represented at 
all. Montana annually pays out enough money 
in wages to workmen in Eastern manufacturing 
establishments to give constant employment to 
more working men and women than there are 
people in the State of Montana. 

The way to bring new manufacturing concerns 
to the State is to patronize those that are already 
here.— Helena Independent. 

er 
How to Find a Fruit Market. 

The enterprising individual who will show our 
small fruit growers how to get their surplus 
product to market this year in good condition, 
and get their money for it, will prove himself a 
public benefactor. A great many people who 
grow strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries and currants in a small way and 
without making a business of it, grow a good 
many more than they can make use of, or than 
market can be found forathome. If this surplus 
product can be collected at the proper time it 
can be all shipped to points where there is de- 
mand for it at good prices. It will all go to waste, 
or at least a large part of it will be wasted, un- 
less more effort is made to save than has been 
made heretofore. The railroads have promised 

to provide transportation for it provided 














it can be furnished them in car-load 
lots. More than that, thay will furnish 
facilities for delivering it at the nearest 
point where there is demand for it. 
Probably all the surplus proauct of 
strawberries, and all other berries, that 
can be gathered can be sold along the 
line of the Northern Pacific this side of 
the Missouri River, and sold at prices 
that will yield the growers a very hand- 
some profit. It needs to be picked bs- 
fore the fruit is too ripe, carefully and 
nicely boxed and promptly delivered at 
the point of shipment, and somebody 
needs to take charge of it until it is sold. 
If some competent person will interest 
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himself in this work he will not only 





make a handsome prolit for himself and savea 
good deal of money to the growers, but he will 
bring a good deal of money into the country that 
will not come unless some effort of this kind is 
made to bring it here, and he will also help to 
give an impetus to fruit growing that will add 
materially to its development. The Chamber of 
Commerce might interest itself in this matter 
with very great profit.— Tacoma Ledger. 


Future of the Mutton Industry. 


Says an exchange: If there is one feature of 
farm life that gives promise of a most excellent 
and promising future it is that of the mutton in- 
dustry. To this there is no possibility of dam- 
age for a score of years to come unless it is done 
by those who are the most interested in pro- 
moting it. There is no more luscious or tasteful 
meat known to man, and we except none, than 
the well-fed, early matured mutton; and the 
American people are very fast finding it out. 
They will pay more for it as the years pass than 
less, but it must be as described—well fed, young, 
tender and luscious. 


HE FEEDS US ALL. 


The king may rule o’er land and sea, 
The lord may live right royally, 
The soldier ride in pomp and pride 
The sailor roam o’er the ocean wide; 
But this or that, whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 
The writer thinks, the poet sings, 
The craftsmen fashion wondrous things; 
The doctor heals, the lawyer pleads, 
The miner follows the precious leads; 
But this or that, whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 
The merchant he may buy and sell; 
The teacher do his duty well; 
But men may toil through busy days, 
Or men may stroll through pleasant ways; 
From king to beggar, whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 
The farmer's trade is one of worth; 


He’s partner with the sky and earth; 
He’s partner with the sun and rain; 


And no man loses for his gain; 
And men may rise and men may fall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 
God bless the man who sows the wheat, 
Who tinds us milk and fruit and meat; 
May his purse be heavy, his heart be light, 
His cattle and corn and all go right; 
God bless the seeds his hands let fall, 
For the farmer he must feed us all. 


— Good Roads. 
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A NOTABLE EDITORIAL EXCURSION. 


Oa April 18th a party of nine newspaper men 
left St. Paul in the Northern Pacific business car 
‘*‘Minnewaska”’ for a three weeks’ tour in Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Washington, with the special 
motive of looking into the farming resources and 
methods of those three States. Most of them 
were editors of agricultural newspapers and the 
others knew something about farming and 
wanted to learn all they could about the new set- 
tlements in the Pacific Northwest. The veteran 
of the party was J. B. Conner, of the old Indiana 
Farmer, a paper that Henry Ward Beecher ed- 
ited for a time when he was a young man in [n- 
dianapolis, struggling to makealiving by preach- 
ing and writing. Another editor of long exper- 
ience was David Ward Wood, of the Farmer’s 
Voice, Chicago. He was the wit of the excur- 





man, late Commissioner of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, and his friend, E. S. Brooks. Dr. H. E. 
Whitford, of the Ohio Farmer, found his medical 
knowledge in instant request when one of the 
carriages of the party at Spokane was overturned 
and demolished by the frightened horses, and 
there were sundry cuts and bruises to be salved 
and bandaged. P. J. Smalley, political writer 
on the St. Paul Daily Globe, used to hoe in his 
garden when he ran a country paper at Caledonia, 
Minnesota, and could talk farming with anybody. 
His specialties, however, were politics and poker. 
The editor of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE acted 
as guide for the expedition and distributed the 
rations at table with a show of impartiality, 
managing, however, to reserve some chcice bits 
for himself as a well-earned reward for his labors 
three times a day. In Montana the editors were 
joined by D. R. McGinnis, formerly of Grand 





dred miles stretch of irrigated and irrigable land. 
A day in Tacoma, a day in Portland and a voyage 
on the Sound to Victoria ended the sight- 
seeing and the party ran back to St. Paul with- 
out a stop. 

It is impossible in the short space here avail- 
able to enumerate all the pleasant and instruc- 
tive events of this three weeks’ journey, or to 
give due recognition to the warm hospitality of 
the people of the several towns visited by the 
party. The editors attributed the hearty wel- 
come they received in part to the cordial spirit 
of the Northwestern people and in part to the 
general conviction that the further prosperity of 
the region must depend to a very great extent on 
the future development of the farming interest. 
Of some incidents in particular they will long 
have pleasant recollections. Among these will 
be the interesting talks on irrigated farming at 
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sion, and his droll talk and funny stories at re- 
ceptions and banquets left a fund of good humor 
behind, wherever the ‘‘Minnewaska” stopped, 
that will not be exhausted for alongtime. James 
S. Judd, of the Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago, a 
son of the late Orange Judd, is worthily continu- 
ing his father’s great work for the elevation of 
the American rural classes. He was the fisher- 
man of the expedition. He caught 127 trout in 
one day in a little stream running into Puget 
Sound—according to his own story. Charles E. 
Nixon, ason of Dr. Nixon, of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, has the editorial management of the Sun- 
day edition of that big daily. He was distin- 
tinguished on the trip for his love of scenery and 
lived most of the time on the rear platform of the 
car. The Rural World, of St. Louis, an old and 
very strong agricultural weekly, was represented 
by Chalmers D. Coleman, son of Governor Cole- 





Forks, North Dakota, and now chief boomer of 
all the irrigated lands of the sunny Yakima Val- 
ley, in Washington—an old journalist himself, 
and a long-time promoter of immigration to the 
Northwest. 

The first stop was onthe big Manhattan barley 
farm, in the Gallatin Valley, Montana, the next 
at Bozeman, the third at Helena. Then a day’s 
halt was made at Spokane and two days were 
spent in the Palouse Country and the Clearwater 
Country—one day in wagons, driving amidst 
wheat fields and blossoming orchards. A swing 
around the Big Bend Country followed, including 
a thirty-mile drive one afternoon. Three days 
in wagons in the Yakima Valley was the next 
feature of the journey, beginning at North Ya- 
kima, continuing through the Sunnyside Coun- 
try and ending with a wonderful view from a 
mountain ridge at Prosser that embraced a hun- 





the meeting in Bozeman and at the Commercial 
Club reception in North Yakima; the lively and 
hospitable day at Helena; the visit to Lewiston, 
crowded with agreeable experiences; the im- 
provised supper at Genesee, where the people 
only learned of their coming an hour or two be- 
fore their arrival; the dinner party and the 
theater party at Spokane; the dinner with the 
professors of the Agricultural College at Pull- 
man; the banquet and concert at Sprague, and 
the sociable supper and evening of story-telling 
at Prosser. 

The editor of this magazine feels authorized, 
on behalf of his fellow-travelers, to express their 
gratitude for the countless courtesies shown 
them and for the general and very intelligent 
and hearty efforts made by the public-spirited 
citizens wherever they stopped, to aid them in 
the serious purposes of their journey. 
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THE GRAVEYARD FENCE. 


One of the well-known characters of the neigh- 
borhood in which I was raised was an old darkey 
who answered to the name of George Washing- 
ton, as did his father before him. Both had 
worked in the same family during their entire 
lives and would no more have thought of leaving 
the old farm than of committing suicide. The 
younger George, although stooped and gray 
when I knew him, could neither read nor write, 
but every time he was sent to Philadelphia with 
a load of hay, which was at least once each fort- 
night, accounted for every penny upon his re- 
turn, even to the small amount allowed him for 
‘‘drams” and tips to the hostlers at the wayside 
taverns along the old York pike. 

George worked for years, seemingly well con- 
tent to be allowed to drive four horses to market 
and to ‘‘wet his whistle” along the route. Some 
said that in all these years he had practiced the 
strictest economy in order to save a large amount 
of his wages for his oldage. For he was never 
kaown to spend a cent for anything but whisky 
on his trips to and from the city. Others said 
that he had never received a cent of money from 
his employer, whose cast-off clothes he wore, and 
that when too old to work he, as his father be- 
fore him, was to be kept in idleness, a pensioner 
of the farm. 

As he had nothing in common with the rest of 
the darkies of the neighborhood, had never en- 
gaged in courtship and expressed himself, when- 
ever opportunity presented, with the deepest 
disgust for all women, it was natural that the 
negroes should thoroughly dislike him. He was 
never invited to their frolics or took part in 
their more serious affairs. It was somewhat sur- 
prising then, when, on one bright Sunday after- 
noon, as the negroes of the community were all 
seated upon the fence before the little school- 
house, to see George, with the aid of a large pole 
which did duty asa cane, coming slowly down 
the road. No one deigned to notice him, al- 
though it soon became evident that he had re- 
considered his intention of passing by. He ap- 
proached, and with a cheerful, ‘‘Howdy, folkes!”’ 
to which the negroes responded with a grunt, 
entered the house, where he took a seat in the 
rear. 

The gathering was brought about by the dis- 
trict pastor, who had, from time to time, called 
attention to the dilapidated condition of the 
graveyard fence and had finally succeeded in 
gathering his dusky flock together to take de- 
cided steps in the matter. The time for the 
meeting having arrived, the congregation filed 
in, taking good care to get as far away from 
‘*‘Wash” as they could. The object of the meet- 
ing was fully explained by the pastor, who took 
occasion to picture in somber colors the con- 
dition of the fence, and added that it was “‘nuff 
ter make the daid turn over inde grabe,” and 
seek another resting plave free from desecration, 
the cows and the boys. Then the aged pastor 
proceeded to unmercifully score those who did 
not attend worship regularly and thought of 
nothing but the winecup. He gazed intently at 
George as he proceeded, much to the amusement 
of all, many of whom were in mortal fear that 
they might be the target of the preacher’s regu- 
lar discharge of unstinted condemnation. Dur- 
ing this fusilade of invective, ‘‘Wash”’ seemed to 
be suddenly struck in a tender spot, for the 
scornful smile which at first played over his ex- 
pansive countenance gave way to an expression 
of remorse and painful sorrow. 

After having recovered his breath, the 
preacher called for subscriptions to the fence 
fund. John Jones responded by a gift of fifty 
cents. Joe Jackson pulled out a dollar. Sam 
Feaster only gave a quarter, and so it went until 
the sum of $12.35 was raised and poured from the 
minister’s hat. 








As the crowd was about to arise and disperse, 
‘*Wash” got to his feet, and when the stir sub- 


sided said: ‘I knows I has been asinner; but 
I’ve done made up my min’ to lead a better life. 
I’se gwine ter begin by givin’ two thousand dol- 
lars to the fence.” 

The declaration was received with loud approval 
and the fervent ‘‘amens” which came from vari- 
ous parts of the house told the disinterested on- 
looker that the darkies had at last learned that 
‘*‘Wash” was indeed the possessor of a large 
amount of money saved during many years of 
hard work and privation, and that they were to 
be the beneficiaries of his miserly conduct. The 
cost of the fence contemplated would only be $30, 
but this did not occur to the delighted ‘‘breth- 
ern and sistern.’’ They were so overpowered by 
their sudden good fortune that the cost of the 
fence was entirely overlooked. 

When the clamor had subsided, the preacher 
arose and offered prayer in behalf of the new 
brother gathered to the fold, and the ejaculations 
from every part of the room showed plainly that 
‘‘Wash” had been taken to the arms of the con- 
gregation and all his past sins forgotten. 

The prayer being concluded, ‘‘Wash” arose 
and in substance said that inasmuch as he had 
given the largest amount contributed, that it was 
no more than right that he should be made cus- 
todian of all the money collected. He knew that 
none of his brothers or sisters would steal or 
misapply the funds, but it seemed to be right and 
just that he should have the handling of his own 
money and the small residue which had been 
subscribed. His remarks were followed by the 
prompt conveyance of the $12.35 to his palm, 
after which the meeting adjourned and a happy 
lot of negroes wended their way homewards. 

Not so with ‘‘Wash.’’ He continued on his 
way slowly up the road. Next morning his em- 
ployer sent a hay wagon after him and he was 
carried from the village tavern, together with 
just $12 35 worth of rum, which had contributed 
the most effective ‘‘jag”’ he had ever experienced. 

The cemetery fence was afterward built by the 








white folks. A. K. YERKES. 
e 
MAIDENHOOD. 
Maiden with bewitching smiles; 
Maiden with half-risen isles, 
Trust me, tell me whither lies 
For thee the land of paradise. 


And I wonder what bright star 
Brought you hither as you are, 
For, perchance, it lost its light, 
Keeping thy fair features bright. 


Still I wonder who shall be 
Earth and half of heaven to thee, 
Who shall seek thee, who caress 


Who shall wrong thee, who redress. 


Ah, I see! thou arta rose 

Blushing where the stem-stalk grows, 
Wondering. as I, what fate 

Shall befall thee, soon or late. 


Restless oft as wondering 

What the falling sands will bring, 
Thinking mostly of the good 

That may come to womanhood. 


Blush and blossom, wayside flower, 
Soon, too soon. will come the hour 
When some eager hand will bear 


Thee into a world of care. 


World of care and world of toil, 
From whose slopes and rocky soil 
Thou shalt often turn thinn eyes 
To this vanished paradise. 


Wishing at the down to be 
Once again a youth’s calm sea; 
Longing, ere the eve shall come, 
For the heaven of its home. 


But think not such thoughts unmeet; 

Thou art human; childhood sweet; 

And its memory should remain 

Through life’s labor and its pain. 
SHADOWLIGRHT. 





REFLECTIONS OF A PRAIRIE PHILOSOPHER. 


Literary pursuits are attempted by many, but 
mastered byfew. Many of the current contribu- 
tions to the press and periodicals are crude, super- 
ficial and cumbersome. Too often, social or po- 
litical prominence gives entry to literary circles 
and to the columns of the press or the pages of 
magazines, while genius, reason and education 
have their meritorious productions ‘‘declined 
with thanks.” 

Like the theater-going class, the majority of 
the readers of the day (not a majority of the stu- 
dents of the day) read that which flows from the 
pen, or is uttered by the tongue of he or she who 
has attracted attention by reason of some occur- 
rence in life, no matter how scandalous, to which 
the attention of the public at large has been di- 
rected. 

True merit and genius has a stable and increas- 
ing value. But it goes into the reading market 
in competition with the production of the shal- 
low-brained and frequently immoral sensational- 
ist. The morbidcuriosity of a hgstof people leads 
them to absorb, if not digest, the productions of 
a self-constituted society leader, and pass by the 
gems of thought furnished by thestudentand the 
philosopher. Ward McAllister can put upon the 
market an ungrammatical, illogical and useless 
dissertation on ‘‘society” from the standpoint of 
the “four hundred,” while ascholarly treatise or 
a humane and moral novel finds no purchaser, if 
indeed a publisher. What most people aim to read 
at the present time is something to ‘‘excite the 
blood,” not to stir the soul. Passionate enthusi- 
aem is sought rather than patriotic inspiration. 

Reading has become a popular fad or fancy: 
Consequently the masses do notapply themselves 
to that class of reading which is profitable be- 
cause moral, elevating because pure, and soul- 
inspiring because patriotic. That which is 
taken up because it is a fad or fancy is usually 
light and trivial, if not absolutely bad. It has 
become popular to be able to say that you have 
read the latest novel in the market, no matter 
what its contents. If it be bad you may excuse 
yourself by condemning it, and if it should hap- 
pen to be of value you may praise it. 

The dude who can scarcely dress without as- 
sistance, for lack of mental vit 





vitality, knows all 
about the most trashy novels in the market. 
Likewise, the silly young girl who can dance all 
night or go to a picnic every other day, but 
can’t even sew a button on her dress without the 
assistance of ‘‘Ma.” 

The literary taste of the American people has 
been sadly and most fearfully demoralized. Go 
into the average home library and you will find 
a few sets of some of the standard authors of fic- 
tion, but beyond that mostly light, and indeed 
very light, literature. It is true that the mind 
needs rest, and a certain admixture of light but 
moral literature i8 beneficial. But the products 
of both the sensationalist and sensualist are far 
in the lead of those of the student and the phi- 
losopher. 

Many of the writers of to-day do all in their 
power to create a demand for that class of litera- 
ture which is turned out by the job-lot instead of 
being the product of an active and honest brain. 
It is not only the half-dime and dime novel that 
is mischievousand absolutely bad. Many a book 
under a fine cover and attractive appearance has 
lured the unwary from the path of virtue and 
rectitude. 

To remedy in a measure the depraved tastes of 
many readers, and writers as well, literary asso- 
ciations should be more common and command 
more respect. Invite in, on occasions, the pub- 
lic, that it may criticise. Create a generous ri- 
valry in the pursuit of the study of sciences in 
their every detail. Particularly, study self. 


A. T. COLE, 
Ellendale, N. D., May, 1894, 
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THE LAST CALL. 


Ina virtuous moment I wrote 
lo the country editor 
That my heart-but allow me to quote 


From his leader Asa t'reditor 


Hlear ye, hear ye, delinquent sub.’s 
his is our final cack le 
If you don't pungle up some stuff 


some one o' you we'll tackle 


And rend his carcass limb from limb 
Sprinkle the streets with his gore 
We'll make toothpicks of the ribs of hit 


If he owes five years or more 


All hope abandon, ye who are entered here 
In this our black-list book 
And we'll bet the beer there'll be not a tear 


When you meet our friend Satan, the cook 


My conscience pricked me when I read 
Phis touching, last appeal 

And tears IL shed. as my prayers IT said 
To think how he must feel 


Sol wrote him a dissuading letter 
Fnelosing a five-dollar bill 

He replied 
But advice isad -d bitter pill 


You're all right as a debtor 


It Pays Better. 

In Vermont it pays to raise poultry better than 
it does to raise sheep in Texas, silver in our own 
beloved Montana mines, or h—!1 in our native 
State, old Missouri.— Red Lodge ( Mont.) New Idea. 


In Doubt. 

A gentleman who is much interested in the 
raising of hogs and is becoming well known by 
the introduction of an excellent variety among 
the farmers of the Northwest, is said to have re- 
ceived a letter awhile ago that looks so many 
ways that he does not know whether to be pleased 
withitornot. Itbegan: ‘“‘My DearSir: I went 
yesterday tothe fair at A—-——._I found several 
pigs of your species. There wasa larger variety 
than usual and | was surprised at not seeing you 
there.’’— Alexandria ( Minn.) Post- News. 





They Found It. 

[ see that Mr. Egan has resigned from the 
presidency of the Great Western road. He is a 
good-natured Irishman and wears flannels. One 
day he was in Grafton, while connected with the 
G. N. road. While a hot box was cooling off 
Mr. Egan took a walk down the side track where 
a gang of men were putting insome newties. He 
sawa spike in the middle of the track and called 
the foreman’s attention to it. The foreman 
stopped the men who were at work and announced 
that the spike had been found. He told Mr. 
Egan in a way we can’t imitate that he knew he 
was short one spike and for the past two days he 
had ten men looking for it. The hot box had 
cooled off and Mr. Egan hastened back to his car. 
— Record 


An Irrigated Liar. 


A friend of a writer in the Glenwood, Minn., 
Herald, who recently returned from a visit at 
California, gave out the following story: ‘‘A man 
in the golden State concluded he would make an 
effort to raise a larger pumpkin than usual, so he 
pulled off all the blossoms butone. It being nec- 
essary to irrigate, he fed to it a quart of milk 
each evening and it was growing finely. One 
evening he neglected to feed it the milk and the 
next morning he was surprised to find that pump- 
kin over in the cow lot running after the cows.” 





We could not believe such a story, but coming 
from the source it does, we conclude they have 
bigger things out there than pumpkins. 





Equal to the Emergency. 


A school teacher in a village not a thousand 
miles from here recently drewa picture of an ice- 
berg on the blackboard so natural that the ther- 
mometer that was hanging in the room froze up 
solid. With rare presence of mind the teacher 
seized the crayon and drew a fire-place on the 
opposite wall. This prompt action saved the 
school, but nearly all of the scholars caught a 
severe cold from the sudden change.— Dawson 
(N. D ) Standard. 


An Incident of the Late Strike. 


The papers throughout the valley that use 
‘*patent insides” have been badly knocked out by 
the strike. The Marshall County Banner was 
obliged to print on manilla wrapping paper, and 
the Times has had numerous telegraphic orders 
for print from many of its other contemporaries, 
which were content to get out in half-sheet form 
this week. The Stephen Leader has not yetcome 
to hand, but it bids fair to be a very interesting 
looking specimen of the “‘art preservative.” The 
editor of the Banner telegraphed Editor Clark, of 
the Leader, asking for some print, and received 
the following answer: ‘“‘Don’t got any. Print 
your little calamity howler on wall paper, as I do 
mine. "’— Crookston (Minn.) Times 


Sad Hearts and Strong Words. 


One of those unfortunate and wholly unsolicited 
dispensations from the evil one that occasionally 
get hold of the hind legs of a printing office and 
jerk the stuffin’ out of it, appeared last night at 
this office, and the first page of this paper was 
pied, says the Grafton Record man. It slipped 
from the hands of the young man who was guid- 
ing it to the press, and what was acarefully made 
up page of type turned into two bushels of pi. 
The chase alone remained to tell the story. 
Thanking you for your kind attention we will 
now go outand distributeour pi. The lye kettle 
is still boiling and the smell of strong words can 
readily be felt, but the form that was pied has 
been re-built and will be handled with a snow 
shovel for a few issues. 





Jadam, Jim and Uncle Sam. 


Yadam Bede, him ar got von gude yob. Hem 
mek gude speech und tell Mr. President und peo- 
ples hem vary mooch dank you sar. Pooty soon 
Yim Hill, hem say to men noskall pay vages yust 
the same before, und men say him skall pay yust 
same vages or him skall hev helroarin time. 
Vell, Yim Hill hem eay lettergo, an’ men kvit 
vork, und ralerodes stop going pooty gude. Den 
Yadam Bede, hem ar Marshall, und hem go to 
Skaint Cloud und tell men Uncle Sam ben gude 
feller, but hem snake baldheaded ef railrode no 
go gude und bring letters und tiding. Dem men 
tell Yadam Bede hem gotehel, and him cum 
home pooty kvick. Ay tank Yadam Bede kann 
hev yob und ben Marsnall. Et benn too pooty 
kvick for may.-—Minneapolis Journal. 





The Spokane Press in Pun. 

The wits of Spokane find an outlet for their 
talents occasionally, and are usually decidedly 
quick at repartee atany time. A few evenings 
ago one of the lodges of Odd Fellows was visiting 
a neighboring town, and after a member had 
made a particularly telling remark, he was in- 
formed that what he said was a genuine Spokane 
Opinion. Quick as a flash he replied: ‘‘Yes, but 
it was intended only as an extemporaneous Out- 
burst.” **You’re no Critic,’ chipped in another 
listener. ‘After a careful Review of the facts, I 
should Chronicle the remark as of Miner impor- 
tance,” added another. ‘‘I shall have to take you 





aside and Post you, if you expect to Advocate such 
principles here,” said one of the crowd. “If I 
were the Spokesman for the company, I would 
Endeavor to have you all indicted for punsters,” 
chimed in another, and then silence reigned for 
a brief space of time.— Opinion. 





The Fist of Calla-Han. 


They may talk of Sayers and Heenan—how 
they broke each others noses, and of other famous 
bruisers, down from Mace to Sullivan; they 
were only kids and duffers when compared with 
Glenwood’s buffers, for they never struck such 
blows as were dealt out by Calla-han, when he 
whipt the brace of printers—done them up so 
neat and brown, that he made them pose as 
sprinters through the streets of Glenwood town. 

They may talk of moral teachers and the W. 
C. T. U.; temperance lectures too, and preachers 
and the good they sometimes do. Sound advice 
and good example sometimes cause men to re- 
flect, and a truly good man’s prayer often has a 
good effect; but for downright moral suasion, to 
promote the rights of man, there’s been nothing 
since creation like the fists of Calla-han.— Glen- 
wood (Minn ) Herald. 





A Feeling of Surprise. 


A good story is told on a young and ambitious 
attorney practicing at the Hennepin County bar. 
He was one day engaged in trying adamage case, 
in which electricity from a live wire had caused 
the injury. The witness was an old electrician, 
who was fond of a joke at the expense of others. 

‘Describe to me the sensation of a shock re- 
ceived from a telegraph wire,” was the dictator- 
ial question. 

“Oh, I can’t describe the sensation. I know 
how it feels, though.” 

‘*Well, tell the jury howit feels to get an elec- 
tric shock from a telegraph wire.” 

**Well, I took hold of a wire once, and the feel- 
ing is just the same as the one you would experi- 
ence if some one should hand youa #10 bill. I 
should say a feeling of surprise.’’— Minneapolis 
Tribune. 





Matrimony in Montana. 


There is another marriage on the tapis. The 
young man who is to participate in this connubial 
bliss is the boss of the stables of the Rocky Fork 
Coal Company. The tincan brigade are muster- 
ing up all the cans to be found in Red Lodge and 
will give the young man a send-off that will make 
his pompedoir curl like a pig’s tail in a snow 
storm. 

There are more marriages in Red Lodge for 
its size than any town in the world. Matrimony 
seem to be in the air and we believe it is contag- 
ious. Itlooks as though there was no stop to it. 
A man just looks at a female angel and if she 
looks love back at him out of her heavenly eye— 
he buys an engagement ring, and pretty soon the 
services of a clergyman is hired and the matri- 
monial knot is tied, and before the poor girl is 
hardly aware of it—she is in the hands of a re- 
ceiver.— New Idea. 





Somewhat Obituary. 


The hero of this article has kicked the bucket. 
The fools of the world are not all dead yet, but 
are gradually passing in their checks for the 
great future subsequently. ‘‘Society Bill,’ orin 
the States known as W. Hoolrahr, got on his 
chin last Saturday down at Meteetse, Wyoming, 
so we are informed by a letter from Capt. John 
Corbett, and went down on the Gray Bull River 
and shot his measly heart out because Belle 
Drury, a siren of etherial blue eyes and calculous 
cheek would not let her peach blossom complex- 
ion and sylph-like lips be osculated by the pink- 
eyed man of society. We are glad to see a man 
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get out of the world who is such a fool as to shoot 
himself about a little thing like love. We have 
loved a thousand women as hard as a mule could 
kick down hill in a snow storm and our widowed 
heart is good fora thousand or two more. The 
Bible teaches us that we were created to love one 
another and we do not believe in going back on 
the bible and never intend to do so—as long as we 
live in this world of goodness and roseate purity. 
—Shelby Eli Dillard. 





Hasty Preparations. 


Being taken for a clergyman is not a common 
experience in the life of a lumber salesman. A 
well-known and genial representative of a popu- 
lar Pacific Coast mill company is commonly taken 
for a minister in cases where he is making his 
first visit. This experience of the gentleman re- 
ferred to is due largely to the facts of slightly 
angular features, clean, smooth shaven face, 
style of hair and hat, ministerial contour of per- 
son coupled with an expression of countenance 
at sometimes “‘childlike and bland,” and at others 
‘“‘wreathed with mingled dignity and sever- 
ity.”” The above descriptlon accounts for an in- 
cident which befell said salesman in a recent 
‘first appearance” in a North Dakota lumber of- 
fice, run by two partners in the lumber trade. 
One of the partners was rurning for mayor in op- 
position to the A. P. A.’s. The other partner 
makes a specialty of building churches. Our 
story opens on a “‘cold March day,” with business 
‘‘way out of sight.” Both partners, with team- 
sters and roustabouts, gathered around a large 
table containing the evidences of ‘‘five cents a 
corner,’’ while the cheerless blizzard pegged 
away outside. Suddenly “thove in sight’ our 
friend from the far Pacific, wearing a comple- 
ment of clerical symptoms. The political part of 
the firm believed the A. P. A.’s had sent a ‘‘par- 
son spy.’’ The moral end of the concern, seeing 
a clergyman, sang mentally, ‘‘One more church 
to build,” and orally, ‘‘Hide those cards and get 
on your shape here, everybody.” A wild rush en- 
sued; cards were hidden, cob pipes chucked in 
pockets, and not one second too soon. A camp- 
meeting appearance prevailed. Such an intense 
restraint prevaded the interview that the Coast 
man is doubtless still congratulating himself that 
he safely escaped from an anarchist meeting. 
The local crowd are still uncertain whether the 
Coast man is truly a lumberman or what he 
seemed to be. However they flatter themselves 
that they can beat the record in preparing for a 
pastoral visit.— Mississippi Valley Lumberman. 





A New Deal. 


In another column the Salvation Army adver- 
tise an address for Sunday evening, and a baby dis- 
tribution. This sounds rather funny, evenin a 
time when merchants give, with a bill of goods, a 
raffle ticket for a horse, achromo, or a sewing ma- 
chine. Theadvertisement, however, is genuine, 
and the Salvationists will undoubtedly do as they 
promise. Whether each attendant will be en- 
titled to a chance will be determined by the dice 
box, or a blind girl with a revolving globe, does 
not appear. It may be that managers will be a 
little particular as to who shall have a chance to 
draw achild. The baby is asortof asealed prize 
package, but the recipent’s peculiarities may 
be easily known to the Salvationists. If reputable 
people of good intentions acquire the offspring, it 
will be in good luck, and the transaction will be a 
good one from the infant’s point of view; but they 
will have to take some chances on the baby. Its 
first performance after it gets its eyes open may 
convince the donees that they have caught an in- 
fant dynamiter, a prize fighter, a fishwife, a pot 
smasher, a highwayman, and a troublesome cus- 
tomer generally. Subsequent developments may 
prove it all right or even worse than it at first 





appears. In any event we are persuaded that no 
deception will be practiced and the identical 
child exhibited will be wrapped up and delivered. 
— Whatcom ( Wash.) Reveille. 





Newspaper Farming. 


Come, all ye lowly farmers, 


Come, all ye granger folk, 
Who in the cultivation 

Of wheat have gone dead broke. 
Since in the rural precincts 

You cannot find your luck, 


Come here and learn the secret 
Of making garden truck. 


High up above the pygmies 
Who rush along the street 

There toils a gifted worker 
Upon a morning sheet. 

All night he looks at copy: 
All night he handles news; 

All day he sweats his thinker 
And much of wisdom brews. 


He grieves to think that farmers 
Should play a losing hand 

At plowing up the blossoms 
Of unresponsive land, 

And in his grief he murmurs, 
“With crops diversified 

The farmer would be in it 
With fortune for his bride.” 


So come, ye lowly plowmen, 

Who thirst for something good, 
And learn the golden secret; 

For be it understood 
That here we have a writer 


Who deftly does the trick 
Of making country butter 


By the paragraph or stick. 
Franklyn W. Lee. 





A North Dakota Romance, 


Olla Browwrinkle looked volumes and a few 
paragraphs as she combed her proud hair and 
parted her feelings one cold morning last Jan- 
uary. She poured two quarts of kerosene oil on 
some hardwood poles and started the kitchen 
fire. She had been ahired girl three weeks, but 
was in reality a third-grade school teacher en- 





joying her vacatiou. The hired man who had 
loved her from childhood, under the name of 
Jones, returned from the stable with a pair of 
frost-bitten bridles, which he held over the cof- 
fee pot a few minutes without speaking. Jones 
was a man of his word and smoked a corn-cob 
pipe belonging to his father. He also taught a 
term in Sunday school. Not wishing to go out 
mad he put his feet in the oven and asked the 
hired girl, whose pockets were filled with school 
house chalk, to marry him. As usual she asked 
for time, and the hired man took her note for 
sixty days.—(Grafton Record. 


The Young Englishman, 


He arriveth in Manitoba full of hope and eager 
for glory, for he saith, ‘“‘I will be an agricultur- 
ist.” He owneth divers guns, a small revolver 
and a large bowie-knife. He thinketh in his 
heart ‘‘With these per-adventure I may slay a 
buffalo,” but grieveth when he findeth none. His 
farm he choseth with an eye for the picturesque, 
and with some of his spare cash purchaseth a 
yoke of cattle. His log house is neat for the space 
of one week, then cometh an accumulation of 
matter so great that he saith, ‘‘Let her rip.” He 
is up betimes and ploweth sundry furrows with 
his oxen, and learneth many lessons therefrom 
in the manners and customs of bovines. When 
the novelty weareth off, he ceaseth, and seeking 
the nearest town he quaffeth beakers of the Ca- 
nadian rye, but curseth the usage of the country 
concerning the same. Still he drinkethit. He 
attracts around him many curs of many degrees 
of currishness, whom he loves, and lays low many 
kinds of game, till after many years his Sunday 
best clothes are threadbare, and he saith bitterly 
‘Farming doth not pay,’ and curseth the coun- 
try he cannot leave. Still remaineth he joyous, 
and laughs to scorn all the tribulations which af- 
flict him, and bobbeth up serenely wiser, but not 
a whit sadder.— Glenboro Gazette. 





HER POINT OF VLEW. 


The Newsdealer—*Do you think, Miss Primley, that that style of literature is just the proper thing fora 
Sunday school teacher?” 5 

Miss Primley—‘“Well, not exactly, of course; but, you see, | must keep posted so as to be able to caution my 
scholars.” 
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The Riding Mountains, in Manitoba, lie to the 
north of the great prairie region and extend 
hundreds of miles, forming a broken country, 
where many rivers take their rise among the 
wild ranges of hills, which are covered by forests 
of spruce and poplar, with white birch in the 
more exposed places. Between the hills, here 
and there, are solitary lakes; sometimes there are 
openings in the woods where the ground is cov- 
ered by grass and small trees and, in summer, by 
flowers and berry bushes that have a wild char- 
acter. The dark and solitary tarns are fringed by 
belts of reeds, coarse water-grass, and are walled 
round by the somber ever green forests of black 
spruce. Insuch a country wild animals are, of 
course, numerous. The moose, the elk, the black- 
tailed and jumping deer each occupy the grounds 
most suited to their character. There are four 
varieties of wolves that haunt these northern 
solitudes—the ordinary prairie wolf, which 
keeps near the plains, the large timber wolf 
and an animal that seems to be across between 
different species of wolves. Sometimes the great 
gray buffalo wolf, the largest and fiercest of the 
wolf tribe, can be met with. Black and brown 
bears roam the wilderness and the dismal cry of 
the wolverine can often be heard at night when 
the campfire burns low and the gloom deepens 
beneath the dark foliage of the overhanging 
spruce trees. It was into this solitary district, 
seldom visited by man, that with a companion | 
sought to spend a few days in search of large 
game. We had three hardy native horses, one 
of which was provided with acollar and a wide 
description of harness, and italso served asa pack- 
horse; myself and companion rode the other two, 
carrying our rifles in our hands. Although win- 
ter had not set in, the days were cold, but clear 
andcalm. Following a road that had a general 
course along a small river that took its rise in 
the mountains, after a ride of thirty or forty 
miles we arrived at a rude sawmill that was used 
during the summer to cut spruce lumber for the 
distant settlers on the prairie. Weremained all 
night at the mill and early in the morning con- 
tinued our course up the little river still farther 
into the forest country. There was an inch or 
two of snow on the ground, and some time after 
starting we noticed where a large body had been 
dragged across the road and down the slope 
among the bushes to the ice of the river. It 
was evident that a bear had discovered a dead or 
wounded deer and had enjoyed a feast; a pack of 
wolves had devoured what the bear had left, 
leaving only the bones scattered on the snow. 

About noon we halted at the lodge of a hunter, 
aman who had fought under General Grant in 
the American war. A native pony was his only 
companion; he had a small stable and a quantity 
of hay which he had cut during the summer in 
the river valley. The old man had just returned 
from examining his traps. The little horse was 
carrying a number of wolvesand foxes that were 
tied together by the necks and thrown over his 
back and were hanging on each side, while the 
old man walked behind, with a small repeating 
rifle in his hand. The horse with the curious 
load on its back looked like a monster as it moved 
among the bushes. Having procured some hay 
for our horses we proceeded on a very rough 
road that had been used in winter by lumber- 
men, and at length reached a small log shanty 
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that stood in the woods quite near the stream. On 
the opposite side of the creek there was a grass 
marsh and some stacks of hay had been cut for 
use in the lumber woods, and the shanty had been 
erected by the men when preparing to cut hay. 
The hut contained a small stove, and some blank- 
ets were suspended from the roof by a rope. We 
had permission from the owner of the mill to 
use what hay the horses required, and asa shelter 
had been constructed with poles and covered 
with coarse grass for the use of the teams that 
had been employed when stacking, our horses 





MOOSE AND BL 


were soon made comfortable. A fire was kindled 
in the stove at the shanty and a good supper pre- 
pared. We had brought some bacon with us and 
the old hunter whom we met had supplied us 
with some excellent venison, and the two articles 
of food when broiled together proved delicious 
to men as hungry as we were. In the morning 
we arose early, having had a good sleep, for the 
fragrant air in these ever-green forests is most 
conducive to repose. After breakfast we started 
out for a long walk in the woods and noticed 
many white rabbits, a few partridges and some 








birds not usually found elsewhere than in the 
spruce or pine forests. We noticed many tracks 
of moose and other deer, but as there was not 
sufficient snow on the ground for tracking, we 
were satisfied with exploring in the vicinity of 
the camp and along the creek. The next day 
snow was falling, and although we walked a little 
in the woods we saw no deer and not even afresh 
track. The third day was better for hunting. 
There was less snow on the bushes and the air 
was milder than it had been, and from the num- 
ber of tracks visible in the forest it was evident 
that moose had been abroad during the night and 
the utmost care had to be taken in order toavoid 
starting the wild and watchful game. We were 
following the fresh tracks of a herd of five or six 
moose and it was delightfully exciting to see the 
loose snow disturbed, the bushes bent and sticks 
broken by the feet of the large and heavy ani- 
mals as they had moved onward. It was certain 
that the herd was not far off, and soon strange 
sounds were heard as of anger or defiance, then 
followed other sounds, the cause of which could 


ACK TAIL BEAR 


not at first be understood, but it soon became 
evident that a battle between two moose bulls 
was in progress. This was a favorable time to 
advance, as the attention of the herd would be at- 
tracted by the fight. On approaching over a 
slightly rising ground, guided by the noise which 
still continued, we observed, with intense excite- 
ment, a number of moose in the vicinity of a 
pool or spring, as there was noice. A verylarge 
bull was engaged in battle with a beast of nearly 
equal size, while a number of cows were watch- 
ing the contest. We were very near, and the 
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enormous bulls, with manes erect and large, flat, 
many-pronged antlers, were prizes that any 
hunter might have been proud to obtain, but the 
constant movements of the animals made it most 
difficult to get asteady aim. At this moment the 
cows seemed to get our wind and started, the 
others stopped fighting, but just as my companion 
fired the big moose suddenly lowered his head to 
receive the charge of his antagonist; the conse- 
quence was that instead of hitting the head, as 
was intended, the bullet went high and the deer 
escaped. 

The smaller bull seemed to think that he had de- 
feated his rival and stood for an instant exposed. 
This was my opportunity and the beast followed 
the others, fatally shot. We continued to fire in 
the direction of the retreating herd, but the 
spruce branches so concealed the retiring game 
that there was little hope of making a successful 
shot. We were much mortified at our lack of 
success, for the opportunity was so good that we 
should have captured two or three out of the 
herd. On examining the tracks we found that 
only one moose had been hit, and this proved to 
be the bull which I had first fired at. The ani- 
mal had fallen, having run a few hundred yards. 
It was in prime condition, and had we not wit- 
nessed the superiority of the other, our disap- 
pointment would not have been so great as it 
was. Tired with the exertions and excitement 
of the day, we went to bed early, and sometime 
through the night my companion dreamed, or 
seemed to dream, that he was again witnessing 
the fight between the male moose-deer and that 
the grunting or bellowingcontinued. Becoming a 
little aroused, he could, at intervals, hear some 
unusual sounds, and looking cautiously from the 
door he was astonished to see a large, wild-look- 
ing animal at no great distance. It seemed that 
the scattered herd of moose had again come to- 
gether and had entered the valley of the stream. 
As there was moonlight, the big bull had mis- 
taken one of the horses which was feeding at a 
stack for a moose and was offering battle, or had 
approached to investigate. The deer, however, 
was restless and suspicious and might start at 
any time. Although the moon was shining 
brightly there was sufficient obscurity to makeit 
difficult to see the fine sights on the rifle. The 
moose had heard the slight noise made by open- 
ing the door and was now looking toward us. 
What a loud report a well-charged rifle makes at 
night in the stillness of the forest; what a sheet 
of flame, what a shower of sparks and volume of 
smoke bursts forth at the discharge! It seemed 
as if acannon had been fired. When our eyes 
recovered from the effects of the blinding flash, 
a huge, dark object was floundering on the snow. 
The big bull was ours at‘last. It was fortunate 
that the beast was secured in such a convenient 
place, for it would have been a difficult task to 
have brought so large and heavy an animal out 
of the woods. 

We remained some time, enjoying wild life in 
the forest, but did not again capture a moose, al- 
though we tracked and shot several small deer. 
On our way home we again stopped at the lodge of 
the hunter and learned that he had followed the 
bear and killed the beast in winter quarters. 
The old man gave us the skin of a wolverine, 
which animal had given him much trouble by 
springing his traps and devouring valuable ani- 
mals that had been caught. It was only by the 
use of poison that the black and copper-colored 
terror of the woods had been secured. 


* 





C. H. Bunce, of Peone, Spokane County, Wash- 
ington, says he picked $150 worth of strawberries 
off a patch of a quarter-acre. He says apples, 
pears, cherries, plums and prunes all do well in 
Eastern Washington, and there is plenty of land 
awaiting the grower. 


See, under the leafy boughs she stands,— 





WHEN YOUTH AND SPRINGTIME MEET. 





“0 primavera, gioventud del anno! 
OU gioventud, primavera della vita!” 


But what of the months of ice and snow, 


A woman-child,—and with eager hands Of the winds that raged not long ago, 
She plucks the wild blooms sweet: And storms of pelting sleet ? 
For a wordless song is in the air, Forgotten are all things cold and drear, 
The flowers’ laughter is everywhere; Forgotten, like dead leaves, dry and sere: 
She is young and happy and free from care, For now is spring, the youth of the year; 
And life is a dream that is passing fair ’Tis the bridal wreath and not the bier 
When youth and springtime meet. When youth and springtime meet. 
Then gather life’s wild blooms while you may: 
To-morrow they will have passed away 
Under Time’s cruel feet, 
That stamp till the petals fall in showers: 
For but once in life can youth be ours, 
But once a year come the sweet spring flowers, 
And never come back the golden hours 
When youth and springtime meet. 
W. E. P. Frencu, U.S. A. 


Fort Snelling, Minn., May, 1894. 
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“The Conquest of Death” is the title of a new 
book by Abbot Kinney, author of ‘‘Tasks by Twi- 
light.” It was originally written by his chil- 
dren, and ‘‘interest in his race and country in- 
duces him to make it public.” It isa plea for 
the immortality of the body through the chil- 
dren of the race, and, while there is much strong 
meal unfit for babes in its pages, it is a brave, 
manly, generous book, one that should be read 
by every thoughtful man and woman and (with 
elisions, expurgations and explanations) to every 
child that has passed the age of puberty. 

Mr. Kinney attacks, without gloves and with 
occasional latitude of expression that seems un- 
called for (particularly in his strictures upon 
the unfertile woman in the chapter on ‘‘Wife 
Choice”), the widespread ‘‘fashion of sterility 
and child limitation,” and expresses a well- 
founded fear that extermination of the old, true 
American stock may result from a continuance 
of the practice. He points to a dangerous in- 
crease of two classes of our women—neither of 
which is, as a rule, willing to submit to the perils 
of matrimony; the first comprising those of the 
higher education and intellectual development, 
drawn, in the main, from what we call the classes; 
the other, recruited, for the most part, from the 
masses, the women of openly or secretly unchaste 
lives, the mistress or the prostitute, whose beauty 
of physique is nearly always their stock in trade. 
Through the growth of these two classes and the 
cause of that growth, we are losing, the author 
believes, our best minds and our most beaut- 
iful bodies, and the point would seem to be well 
taken. 

Mr. Kinney certainly has the courage of his 
convictions, is a deep thinker and a man of close 
and wide observation and experience. He admits 
that his book is ‘‘too full to be palatable to the 
general reader,’’ and to some of his theories most 
people will, I think, take exception. For exam- 
ple, he says, ‘If the choice of a wife give you the 
disaster of a sterile woman, you must divorce her 
and choose again.”’ That is not a square deal. 
In the first place, the »an may be sterile from 
drink, tobacco, opium or excess, not the woman; 
in the second place, it would be cruel to punisha 
woman for a fault not hera, and that fault only 
inferential, unless the husband has had children 
by another woman; and,in the third place, it 
would increase the already unfair advantage of 
men over women in that it would permit an un- 
scrupulous man to bite many apples and to buy 
none. Apropos of apples, the widow, the di- 
vorcee or the woman who has made a faux pas 
should not, according to the author, be selected 
for a wife, and he makes the comparison that ‘‘an 
apple mouthed and tasted by anyone may still be 
eaten to the core by him who first did bite, but 
to all others there is a rebelling thought * * * 
that prompts them not to touch. * * * The 
better the person, the less likely to eat.” 

The chapters entitled ‘‘The Child,” ‘Hints to 
the Husband” and ‘“‘A Word to the Wife,” are 
like the postscript to a woman’s letter, the cream 
of the whole thesis. The book is an earnest, 
manly plea for healthy children, and lots of 
them, for beautiful bodies, for sound minds in 
those that shall come after us, and for the progress 
and perpetuation of the highest attributes of the 
human race. Itis a chivalrous, generous peti- 





tion to men for justice and gentleness to their 
wives. It is a piece of kindly, wise advice to 
women to hold fast the noblest privilege of their 
sex. It isa fatherly, loving counsel to children 
to retain their highest mental and physical de- 
velopment by knowledge of and obedience to nat- 
ural law, and it is the prayer of a man whose re- 
ligion is not hide-bound by a creed to the fathers 
and mothers of these little ones to give them, be- 
fore and after birth, the same care and thought, 
at least, that would be given to the breeding and 
raising of a thoroughbredanimal. Itis,in brief, 
a plea for the nation, for the race, for humanity; 
a protest against prevention, abortion and infan- 
ticide. W.E. P. F. 


* 
* * 


Rev. Jossph Henry Crooker, Unitarian minis- 
ter at Helena, Mont., is the author of a scholarly 
book entitled ‘‘The New Bible and its New Uses,” 
published by Geo. H. Ellis, Boston; price, $1.00. 
This little book is especially valuable for its sum- 
mary of the discoveries which have been going 
on for the past thirty or forty years concerning 
the authorship of the books contained in the Bi- 
ble and the conclusions of critics as to the claims 
so long made of literal authenticity and divine 
inspiration for these books. Few people have 
time to read for themselves the constantly grow- 
ing mass of literature on this subject, and many 
will feel under obligations to Mr. Crooker for his 
candid epitome of the actual results of the work of 
a multitude of students. We will give here a 
few of the most important of these results. It 
has been clearly and conclusively proven that 
Moses did not write the first five books of the 
Bible, commonly called the Pentateuch. Schol- 
ars and criticsare now almost unanimous in their 
conclusion that the first six books were first 
gathered together by Ezra about 444 B. C., and 
called the Tora, and that they represented over 
three centuries of code-making and historical 
writing and were compiled from many sources, 
all some centuries later than Moses. The Hebrew 
prophets were social and religious reformers, 
who made fewer attempts at predictions than is 
generally supposed, for very much of what looks 
like successful foretelling of far-off and particu- 
lar events turns out to be history written after 
the occurrences, when we determine the true 
date of these writings. For example, the Book 
of Daniel is now known to date from about 165 B. 
C. It was not only written after the events men- 
tioned in it, but the narration is not even accu- 
rate history, and the whole book is little more 
than a piece of romance. 

The Messianic hope arose among the Hebrew 
prophets of the eighth century before Christ, and 
was simply a confident expectation that the Da- 
vidic dynasty would be restored to great power 
and thata reign of righteousness would fill the 
earth. The future Messiah is always represented 
as purely human, and simply endowed with the 
attributes of a royal ruler. Jesus was in nosense 
predicted by the Hebrew prophets. The popular 
pulpit representations of this subject are abso- 
lutely erroneous and rest upon no better founda- 
tions than false chapter headings and an absurd 
interpretation of the Old Testament language. 
Scholars now hold that very few of the Psalms, if 
any, in their present shape came from David. The 
Psalter shows signs of having been compiled 
from various small collections of Hebrew hymns 
and of having been very much worked over and 
changed in the process of re-editing. 

Wenowcometothe NewTestuament. Scholars 
of all shades of theological opinion are fast com- 
ing together upon certain general conclusions 
respecting the first three gospels. They agree 
that they are all secondary in their origin, be- 
ing dependent upon common sources of informa- 
tion; that they represent a slow aggregation of 
material rather than the reports of eye-witnesses 





made: soon after the occurrence of the events 
narrated. Matthew wrote in Aramaic a small 
work called ‘‘Oracles” or ‘‘Sayings,” and Mark, 
the companion of Peter, made notes of that apos- 
tle’s teachings. These were the first attempts 
to write out memorials of Jesus, and were prob- 
ably made thirty or forty years after the cruci- 
fixion. Some ten years later, with these and 
some other documents before him, Luke wrote 
the third gospel, claiming for his production no 
more than general historical accuracy. Still ten 
years later, another editor, whose name is un- 
known, having these sources of information be- 
fore him and probably many traditions, oral and 
written, not used by his predecessors, composed 
what we call the ‘‘Gospel according to Matthew.” 
Here the legends are more developed, for there 
had been more time for wonder-loving fancy to 
do its work. The fourth gospel was written with 
the evident purpose of inculcating a theologi- 
cal doctrine concerning Jesus. Forty years ago 
great scholars were four to one in favor of the 
theory that John wrote this gospel, but now 
they are two to one against the claim. The mo- 
tive of placing the figure of Jesus in the Alexan- 
drian doctrine of the Logos or Word, which in- 
spired the production of this gospel, deprives it 
of value asan historicaldocument. The New Tes- 
tament collection grew to its present shape very 
slowly. Many writings were long held in doubt. 
Some were finally excluded that had been at one 
time very popular. A few won their place by ac- 
cident rather than by design or intrinsic worth. 
The process of selection was purely natural and 
historical, the decisive factor being common 
usage among the early Christians. 

It is interesting to note Mr. Crooker’s conclu- 
sion as to the present uses of the Bible in view 
of the tearing up which scholarship has given to 
the old reverent notions of its origin and infalli- 
bility. He says: ‘‘What, then, is the new Bi- 
ble? It is the product, undoubtedly the highest 
product, of man’s Bible-making capacity. We 
must place it in connection with other sacred 
Scriptures of the race, and, though superior, its 
superiority is due to purely historical causes; for 
into it have flowed the riches from a remarkable 
group of great peoples. The Bible is theliterary 
product of the religious spirit in one of its noblest 
manifestations. It is the reflection rather than 
the source of man’s religious life; the history of 
one line of religious revolution, not the cause of 
piety; a record of some of God’s dealings with 
mankind. As such, it is of great value; but it 
must be studied freely as literature for increase 
of life, not as a final statement of religious truth 
for creed-building. The new Bible is the old 
Bible allowed to tell its own story, to shine in 
its own light, to occupy its real place in the re- 
ligious history of humanity. The new Bible is 
the old Bible viewed in the light of all recent 
discoveries, taken as a religious classic rather 
than as a supernatural revelation, to be used, not 
as arigid rule, butas a book of human experience 
to impart to us hope and holiness.” 


* 
* . 


The catalogue of Carleton College for 1893-4 
shows that this excellent institution flourishes 
in spite of the hard times. It had on its rolls 
during the pastschool year 302 pupils. Carleton 
is situated in the handsome and healthful town 
of Northfield, about forty miles south of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, a place of about three thousand 
people, which has many of the advantages of a 
small city, together with the freedom, quiet and 
sociability of village life. It is, in fact, an ideal 
school town. Thecollegeranks very high among 
the institutions of learningin the Northwest. It 
has a full and strong faculty, good buildings, and 
all the library and apparatus equipment required 
for the best results in higher education. Rev. 
James W. Strong is its president. 
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Hysteria and Its Cure. 
A contributor to the Northwestern Chronicle 


says: 
exaggerated and undue demand for sympathy, 
leading to a gradual abandonment of the care of 
the body and control of the functions. It is al- 
most always developed by the unwise and too-de- 
voted services of near relations.’ Thecure must 
be a self-cure, the patients being taught to rely 
on their own efforts; isolation from human sym- 
pathy; home treatment is also concluded in the 
report. Hypnotism is discarded as a remedy, be- 
cause it will not restore mental vigor, but rather 
tend to destroy self-reliance.” 


Ventilating Sleeping Rooms. 

The matter of ventilation during sleeping 
hours is quite apart from that of the daytime 
branch of the sameoperation. An open chimney 
naturally supplies the place of a ventilation flue, 
and many be depended upon to remove at least a 
portion of the vitiated atmosphere, drawing 
something purer to fill its place. An open door 
leading to a roomy hallway, especially if the lat- 
ter be ventilated, will insure fresh air; but unfor- 
tunately it is many times impossible for people 
to sleep with open doors. The window is then 
the only resort; and asa general thing it may, 
even if quite cold weather, be slightly opened, so 
as to introduce fresh air, care being taken that a 
draft cannot in any manner reach the sleeper.— 
Good Housekeeping. 


Why Sealskins Go to London. 

When sealskins are brought from the Pribyloff 
or the Commander Islands, they are unloaded at 
San Francisco and immediately reshipped in 
casksfor London. Atthis stage they are scarcely 
more attractive than so many cowhides. The 
skins, when first shipped from the island, have 
been packed in pairs, with the fur side out, and 
rolled into tight bundles that might be mistaken 
for so many salt-soaked and disreputable old 
muffs, if one did not notice that they are counted 
out upon the wharf as carefully as if they were 
so many gold pieces. In this unattractive shape 
they make their long journey. 

In explanation of this expensive reshipment 
over 5,000 miles of sea and land it is stated that 
the fortunate and ingenious Englishman who dis- 
covered the process for dressing sealskin has very 
shrewdly kept his own secret all these years. In- 
stead of patenting the process and thus divulging 
it to the world, he simply locked the secret in his 
own breast, and, with the aid of trusty employes, 
sworn to secrecy, for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury has been reaping the rich profits that are 
usually stolen from inventors under one pretext 
or another.—Anualyst. 


The Influence of the Mind Upon the Body. 

J. E. Wenman, M. D., in the Eclectic Medical 
Journal says: 

In Mr. Warburton’s work on Egypt he describes 
his experience with a famous magician of that 
country. He, being sent for, came to Mr. War- 
burton’s hotel to give him an exhibition of his 
skill. The magician calls a boy from the street, 
makes a mysterious mark upon the palm of his 
hand, requesting him to look steadfastly upon 
the mark. This the boy did for ten minutes 
without any effect. The magician called another 
boy, and repeated the same thing. This boy, be- 
ing susceptible to the influence, was soon in a 


‘Hysteria has lately been defined as ‘an. 





semi-mesmeric condition, the object of the mys- 
terious mark on the palm of the boy’s hand being 
the means of putting the boy in a passive condi- 
tion. The magician now requested Mr. Warbur- 
ton to call up whom he wished, and stated the 
boy would see him. Mr. Warburton called for the 
late Lord Derby. The boy instantly cried out: 
‘‘Here he is! I see an old man, with spectacles, 
lying on a couch, having on a long, black robe.” 
Mr. Warburton next called for the late Lord 
Nelson. The boy said: ‘‘Here he is! Iseea 
soldier withone arm.” After calling for several 
others, the boy minutely described them, to the 
astonishment of Mr. Warburton and his friends. 
Now the trick consisted in getting the boy to 
suspend his thinking faculties, so that he would 
become in a semi-mesmeric condition, and thus 
be in sympathy with the mind of Mr. Warburton 
when hecalled for the different individuals. The 
boy saw in a kind of vision the very picture that 
was passsng through Mr. Warburton’s mind when 
he called for these individuals. Thisis a high 
development of a clairvoyant condition. 


Dandruff. 

Dandruff is not, as many people think, a result 
of negligence or of uncleanlines, for it can cer- 
tainly be produced by a vigorous use of a harsh 
brush. Any application, or any treatment that 
excoriates or irritates the scalp will produce 
dandruff. A laxative diet, or an aperient medi- 
cine, and the use of a soft brush, with one of the 
dressings above, will cure any case of dandruff. 
Sore head,—red, inflamed scalp, either in spots 
or covering the entire head,—ringworm, etc., are 
annoying and painful in the extreme, but a cure 
is ‘surer and simpler than is generally supposed. 
I find a cooling diet, free use of Seltzer water 
and the use of an ointment made according to the 
receipt given below will cure the most obstinate 
cases: Take of lard one tablespoonful and rub in 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of tar (not coal tar but 
pine tar). Rub this salve well into the scalp 
every night, and by morning the disagreeable 
odor will be gone. 

Another thing. Some persons are given to 
pulling out solitary gray hairs that make their 
appearance early. They could not do anything 
more foolish. The hair is simply broken off at 
the root, and the decayed nutriment escapes, in- 
oculating the hair in the immediate vicinity. As 
a consequence, for every gray hair pulled out, 
five more make theirappearance. There is noth- 
ing finer than gray hair on the head of one who 
is nearing the horizonof life. It is an aureole of 
glory.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Medical Properties of Oranges. 


The free use of oranges is conducive to health. 
This has been understood for centuries. Dr. 
Venner, in 1628, makes a distinction between the 
dietic value of the sweet and sour oranges. The 
latter, he says, ‘‘quench thirst, excite the appe- 
tite and repress cholerick vomitings.”’ He re- 
garded them hurtful to the ‘“‘plegmaticke and 
melancholic, and them thatarestraight-chested.”’ 
Sweet oranges, this curious old fellow regarded 
“Somewhat profitable to those as are of melan- 
cholic temperature.”” The London Grocer says: 
**Some time ago we called attention to the fact 
that oranges are considered good for the preven- 
tion of influenza, and we note this opinion is 
again gaining credence. It is probable that 
grocers, by using a little enterprise, might make 
capital out of this fact, and by pushing the sale 
of this fruit, which can now be bought at prices 
that will enable them to obtain a satisfactory 
profit, benefit themselves far more than by the 
sale of some other articles which it is not neces- 
sary toname. Oranges have never been better 
or sweeter at this time of the year than they are 
now, the fruit being in excellent condition. We 
notice that our Paris contemporary, L’Epicier, 





has published this week a long article on 

oranges, commenting on their wholesomeness as 
an article of food. The opinion is quoted of Dr. | 
Cabrol, formerly chief of the military hospitals, 

who states that in the Nice hospital he replaced i. 
the tisane by oranges for the use of patients, and 
the results were satisfactory. Oranges, he says, : 
quench thirst, refresh the stomach, help to sub- | 
due fever, replace laxatives, and are, we might 

have added, exceedingly pleasant to the palate.” 
—International Confectioner. 


Live Within Your Means. 


There are hundreds of thousands of American 
people who live and strive to live far beyond 
their means. They are to be found in every com- 
munity and in every class of society, from the 
lofty leaders of fashion down to the very lowest 
and mostslavish scullion. This propensity seems 
to be gradually increasing and especially so in 
the middle classes. Impelled by the desire to 
appear wealthy, they plunge into debt, trusting 
to some ill-defined scheme or good luck to regain i 
the former equilibrium of their financial stand- 
ing, failing in which, many resort to question- 
able means of striving to régain their waning 
fortunes. To this tendency of trying to live be- 
yond one’s means we owe much of the crime and 
criminal prosecutions of to-day. Forgery, em- 
bezzlement and various other crimes are resorted 
to for the replenishment of coffers made vacant 
by senseless and farcical display. There are 
many to-day who are languishing within prison 
walls who would have been good, true and useful ( 
citizens had it not been for this one hypocritical 
tendency, to appear that which they were not. f 
If we were to judge from appearance alone, it 
would be a most difficult task to distinguish be- 
tween those of actual wealth and those of moder- 
ate or even scanty means, so eager is the latter 
to appear on equal financial level with the former, 
and sooner or later, if persisted in, will this 
hypocritical tendency lead todisgrace, crime and 
certain ruin. Beware, then, ere it becomes too 
late. Crush down and abandon this alluring de- 
mon of false pride and come forth in true colors. 
Cut your coat according to your cloth and the 
world will respect, honor and love you the better 
for it.—Stillwater Prison Mirror. 


Ideal Life at Home. 


Matrimony, according to ‘‘Bab’s” way of think- yi 
ing, isthe solving of many riddles. A loving mar- 
riage and a home will blot out more anarchists 
than the police. A home of one’s own and a baby 
in it, and the proper management of that baby so 
tnat its father believes that it spends most of its 
days thinking of him and his great ability, will 
keep more men out of mischief than all the ser- 
mons that were ever written. I once heard of { 
a woman who said she didn’t like babies—I never 
believed she was a woman; and from that time on 
I distrusted her. One may not be over-fond of 
children twelve or fourteen years old, but for a 
woman not to like a baby, a dear, little, helpless 
bundle of sweetness that relies entirely on your 
goodness and your generosity, why, a woman 
who doesn’t like a baby wouldn’t like a dog, and 
a woman who doesn’t like a dog wouldn’t like a 
man, and she would be wrong all around. That 
is a happy woman who has a little baby in her 
arms; an agreeable dog who adores the baby, 
and who is waiting for the master of the three to 
come to dinner. One says the ‘‘master,” and 
then one smiles; because in any properly con- 
ducted establishment the master is that myster- 
ious bundle of soft flesh and lace and lawn which 
is held with such care, and before which both 
man and dog bow down in admiration. I wish 
women understood better the great power that 
motherhood is. I wish they knew better how to 
use that power, not only to make their children 
love them, but to keep the love of their husbands. 
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‘“*Would you not like to know the story of her 
life?’’ Nell said, at my elbow. 

*““How did you steal my thought?” 
facing around in astonishment. 

‘Saw it in your eyes.” 

Then we both drew our big deck chairs nearer 
the guards and settled down, bestowing our fluffy 
china silks in most becoming drapery. 

‘*Her face is so strong,’’ Nell whispered. 

“*Ah, but there is a story there worth know- 
ing,” I whispered back, and then we both fur- 
tively watched the woman, who, standing with 
one hand on the guard, gazed off at the castellated 
limestone rocks on the Wisconsin shore. 

Just then the pilot came down, off duty, and 
drifted over to a chair beside us. 

The lady in question glanced round, with a 
pleasant nod of recognition, and then turned back 
to her contemplations. 

*“TUm—m,” said Nell, in the mere ghost of a 
tone. She sawa chance for enlightenment re- 
garding the object of our sharp interest. 

We, Neli and I, had taken the steamer at St. 
Louis, in company with Nell’s uncle, a very re- 
served, silent man, that Nell adored, but of 
whom I had a decided shyness. 

He was always a perfect gentleman, so watch- 
ful of one’s comfort, and so thoroughly kind, but 
a man whose thoughts, as his eyes told you 
plainly, were elsewhere. 

‘‘Wool gathering,” Nell always said. I had 
never decided where, but was only conscious that 
they were not with me and I always had that 
curious feeling one has with asleep-walker. Not 
quite as creepy as though he were a ghost, but 
almost. 

Now I nodded over to the pilot, who drew his 


I cried, 


chair near, and behind my fan I whispered: ‘‘Do 
you know that lady?” 
A sidelong glance designated which one, and 


he nodded. 

**We were very much interested in her face,” 
again behind the fan. 

Just then the lady moved away to the frort 
deck, and our tongues were loosened. 

“Do tell us all about her, Mr. Boden; pleas 


do,”’ Neli begged. ‘Did she come aboard at 
Dubuque?” 
““Yes,’’ the pilot answered; “she is stopping 


there, or has been, on business. She lives, I be- 
lieve, in New York. I will tell you all about her.”’ 

“Oh, that will be so interesting,” Nell sighed, 
settling herself now comfortably in her wide 
chair. 

‘She is older than I,” 
not very much 

Whereat Nell and I protested. He looked like 
a man of thirty; she was at least forty-five. 

“*Ah, I accept the graceful compliment,” with 
a wave of the hand. ‘We used to live as neigh- 
bors, back there in Dubuque, in a double house 
on Rose Street; she a bride, not a day over sev- 
enteen, and I an awkward boy just in long trous- 
ers. I thought her the prettiest person I ever 
saw inmy life. Howshe did sing about the work 
on a morning, and stop sometimes in the back 
yard to play with my dog! My dog chased her 


Mr. Boden began, ‘‘but 


cat at the start, and there being a board off the 
partition fence, so that the neighbors could 





go back and forth, left her kitten unprotected. 
We made up after that and were prime friends. 

“Tt was only a year or so later when mother 
sent me in with acup of some kind of fixings—did 
it on purpose, too; and there was Jennie, and there 
were two babies in a cute little willow crib. 

“T was a great, clumsy boy, but there was no 
fun in cats or dogs after that. My heart was 
completely bound up in those pretty babies. 
Cute? That is no name for it. And she, Mrs. 
Sherwood—you wouldn’t think it, she is a solid 
woman now—but she was so slight and girlish 
and merry then, that people used to take us for 
brother and sister to the babies, when they were 
old enough to toddle out on the streets with us. 

“But before that I had come to know that 
everything was not as it should be with the 
young couple. Jack Sherwood was a gay, selfish 
sort of a fellow, and now that there were babies 
to tend to, he left his wife alone to take care of 
them, and, odd as it may seem, his old set took 
him back as one of them, and the girls ‘used 
him,’ as they called it, whenever one gentleman 
was missing from a card party, or one gentleman 
was needed to see some one home. All this was 
bad for a fellow like Jack, very bad. I suppose 
the young folks were only thoughtless, but the 
result was the same. 

“Two years later there was a third girl baby, 
golden-haired and blue-eyed like Jack, and then 
people began to talk. Jack drank wine, first of- 
fered him at receptions and the like, but that 
led up to other drinks, and all his extra cash 
was fired into billiards, pool and the like, and 
the family began to look shabby, and poor little 
Jennie grew thin and pale. 

*“*T was a boy, but I felt awful sorry for her, and 
wanted to thrash Jack. Then I went off to 
school, and before I came back I heard that Jack 
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had been killed in some kind of arow in a saloon. 
He had been playing billiards and some drunken 
fellow pushed into the room, shots were fired, 
and Jack was carried home dead. 

“T did not hear from Jennie again fora number 
of years; then I met her in New York. She had 
adressmaking establishmentand was doing well. 
Her three daughters were in school, and Jennie 
herself was one of those plump, pretty, bright- 
faced women, to whom success is certain; success, 
I mean, in the particular line of work they un- 
dertake, and who make themselves pleasant and 
attractive to everyone. 

“For a minute she seemed overjoyed to see me; 
then as it brought up those first care-free, happy 
years of her married life, I could see a look of 
pain in her eyes and I was sorry that I had called. 
Mrs. Sherwood was about twenty-five at that 
time, and I discovered later had any amount of 
good chances to marry, but she had, unluckily, a 
distant cousin there, who was wealthy, and who 
proposed to introduce the girls into society, after 
their education should be finished. Jennie took 
me to see them one evening. Handsome, bright 
little things, with Jack’s eyes and careless, im- 
perious ways. Jennie was proud of them, and 
worked herself about to death to keep them at 
that expensive boarding school, so that their as- 
sociates should all be wealthy, refined children. 

“*T have not seen her since, until she came on 
board at Dubuque. She is so changed that I 
hafdly knew her. Sheis scarcely forty, no longer 
slight, and has a weary look in her face at times 
that makes one feel sorry forher. It seems that 
her girls are all married now, have ultra fash- 
ionable homes of their own, and—it is the usual 
story, she hated to own to it to me—but they are 
ashamed of their mother. She would not accept 
their charity and so came West that her busi- 
ness, dressmaking, might not humiliate them. 

“T tell you this because you will never see her 
again, and her story is the sad one so common: 
An unselfish, hardworking mother who places 
the daughter in fashionable circles, where she 
herself cannot follow. Sheseems to have nothing 
in life to look forward to, now.” 

“Poor woman,” Nell sighed. Nell had no 
mother living, and I felt a guilty twinge, fear- 
ing that I had been selfish and thoughtless with 
mine. 

The call to supper came and we passed into the 
cabin. When we were settled down we noticed 
that the interesting lady occupied a 
place at the left of Nell’s uncle, Mr. 
Leland, a place heretofore occupied by 
a crusty old mine owner, who had left 
the boat at our last stopping place. 

“If Uncle Leland would only ‘scrape 
an acquaintance,’’’ Nell whispered, as 
she leaned over to pass me the cream. 

I gave her, in answer, a little pucker 
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of the nose. Uncle Leland get acquainted with 
an interesting lady, indeed! When did he ever 
do such athing? Mr. Leland was, I believe, at 
least forty-five, and a confirmed bachelor. 

Nell and I were just the least bit surprised 
after dinner by a request from Mr. Boden that 
we all go forward and be introduced to Mrs. Sher- 
wood. 

I noticed a little half-glance of intelligence pass 
between the pilot and Mr. Leland, and almost 
wondered if his bachelorship had requested the 
privilege. However, we all trooped out and were 
cordially received, and spent a most chatty, de- 
lightful afternoon. 

I had never seen Nell’s uncle so bright and vi- 
vacious, and I noticed that the absent-minded 
look had entirely left his eyes. 

After supper there was music and singing in 
the cabin. Nell had her guitar along, and I 
banged away at the not too recently tuned piano 
until about ten o’clock. Then we faced about and 
missed our new acquaintance. 

Up on the lee side of one of the great smoke 
stacks, where the sharp night wind could not 
strike, sat Nell’s uncle, leaning forward so that 
he held Mrs. Sherwood’s hands in a firm clasp, 
his face lighted up, his eyes aflame, and from be- 
neath the brown mustache, where a few stray 
hairs were showing the white frost, I heard this 
sentence: 

“T have searched the world over for you, and 
now I have found you.” 

There was a world of content, supreme content, 
in the last sentence, and I stole away, down the 
hatch, back to Nell and to our stateroom. 

“T believe Uncle is spoons on that lady?’ Nell 
asked, with a rising reflection. 

I nodded. 

“You—don’t—say—so!”’ 

Nell delivered this strikingly original remark 
with wide eyes and that little rosebud mouth of 
hers agape. 

‘“‘Why not?” I questioned. 

‘*At his time of life?” 

‘Um. On the hypothesis that love and youth 
are twins, I suppose.” 

**Well, but, aren’t they?” 

“Old folks say not.” 

‘*Then why don’t the nice old maids marry?” 

“Is it because most of the nice men are already 
married?” I returned. 

‘*Possibly. But what possessed Uncle to wait 
all these years?” 

‘*He has been searching for Mrs. Sherwood, so 
I heard him tell her.” 

“O-u-ch!’’? Nell shrieked, and I asked inno- 
cently: ‘‘Stuck yourself with a pin?” 

‘““N—o,’’ she made answer, facing round, ‘‘but 
the idea! Why did he wait for her?” 

‘She is very attractive. We know that our- 
selves! I suppose he knows why he waited.” 

I scrambled to the upper berth, pushed open 
the transom, for it was rather close on this side 
of the boat, and we were right above the engines, 
patted my pillow before the opening and lay 
down. Aftera time Nell’s steady breathing told 
me where she had gone, while I still lay wake- 
ful, thinking of the expression on Mr. Leland’s 
face, as the moonlight had revealed it to me, 
when I heard footsteps descending the back 
hatch, and they stopped by the guards beneath 
my transom. 

“T don’t know why, I only know the fact,” Mr. 
Leland’s voice said. 

“Tf I were young—I could understand.” It was 
the soft, round voice of Mrs. Sherwood. 

“T don’t know what I should think if you were 
young. There are many young Women, but I 
have never loved any of them.” 

“But if I were beautiful—” 

“T admire beauty, but I never have loved but 
one beautiful woman and she is faultless to me. 
I am not certain whether love makes the loved 








one perfect, or the perfection calls out the love. 
I only know the facts.” 

Mrs. Sherwood’s voiceshoweda trifle of anxiety. 

“*And—” 

I tried to cough or to bang my transom, but 
with the steady churn, churn of the great side 
wheels, they paid no heed to me. 

**And she, here in the moonlight, thrills my 
heart as no one ever stirred it before. I know it 
sounds foolish. Wise, sensible people would sneer 
at the idea that a man might have an ideal all 
his life long, might search for it, be true to it, 
and, at last, when his ideal took tangible form, 
and—well, we will say came and seated itself by 
his side at the steamer table—that then and there 
he should recognize the fact that his long search 
was over, that he had found his true love, if she 
would only have him, and that he should frankly 
tell her so. But the truth remains.” 

**You know, of course, that I am a widow?” 

“T know, but do not care to know anything 
about you, further than this one point on which 
Isue. I want to know that my ardent love is re- 
turned.” 

“But, Mr. Leland—” 

*“*Well, dearest?” 

“I—do you know that I am a poor woman? 
That I earn my bread as a dressmaker? You— 
you may not be in this grade of society.” 

“Tam henceforth and forever the devout de- 
votee of—‘a dressmaker.’ Of all the women on 
earth, I loveadressmaker best. Willshe let me? 
Will she return it?” 

A little ripple of happy laughter floated out on 
the night air, and was caught in the swish of 
foaming waters and carried back in the silvery 
wake. 

“Yes, to the first question. It must stop to 
take a breath beforeanswering the latter. Ihad 
supposed all life’s interests were over for me, I 
am forty-two years old.” 

‘*Very well, I am forty-five, and have spent all 
my life searching for you. My ideal sweetheart 
was always in my mind, and [ could not love an- 
other. I knew I should find hersomeday. Itis 
quite out of the ordinary, my experience, I be- 
lieve. I dreamed, once, in my early twenties, 
that I stood by the shore of a lake, my true love 
with me, and I told her of my love for her. She 
turned to me such sad, pathetic eyes as she said, 
‘Why did you not come to me sooner?’ I held out 
my arms and asked: ‘Am I then toolate?’ She 
slipped two little white hands up around my 
neck and whispered, ‘Wait for me, I will surely 
come.’ I have waited ever since.” 

“Did you see her, in your dream?” 

“Perfectly.” 

**How did she look?” the soft voice questioned. 

And with quick, glad emphasis he answered: 

‘Like you. I have looked inevery face I have 
met since, for the face of my dream, and never 
saw it until, looking over the guards as we lay 
at Dubuque, I saw you come out of the Diamond 
Jo wharf boat and cross the gang-plank.”’ 

“That is very odd,” she said thoughtfully, but 
it seemed an old story to Uncle Leland, and not 
worthy special consideration, just at this partic- 
ular moment. 

“But this is new to you; do you want time to 
consider? Shall I get you a list of references? I 
am willing to bear any test, agree to anything, 
only so that you do not get away from me and 
become lost to me again. Ah, the search has 
been such a long one.” 

**References are well, in business,” Mrs. Sher- 
wood mused; ‘but no one can advise a woman re- 
garding the man she loves. If she does not love 
him, then she should not marry him, tho’ he were 
an angel.” 

“T’m not an angel, not abit of it. Youremem- 
ber how Petie tried to beg off from Effie in the 
‘Professor’s Love Story,’ when he said, ‘I’m a 
ba-ad mon, Effie, I drink, I swear.—’ I may not be 








able to win your favor by calling over Petie’s en- 
tire list of sins, but I’ll own up to almost any- 
thing, if it will but aid my suit.” 

‘““No, no. Only romantic girls believe in ‘manly 
vices.” I—you must remember, I—am old.” 

‘*Why did you not come to me sooner?” that is 
what you asked in my dream. It is my fault, I 
should have found you. We have lost all these 
years, but we still control the future.” 

‘**But the world will say we are too old.” 

“One year at forty is worth a dozen at twenty 
years of life. Wehave learned the value of time, 
and have learned to know ourselves.” 

‘‘And you—you, a man of the world, really be- 
lieve in love being a possibility to these later 
years?” 

‘Do I believe? I know. Have you never read 
Balzac’s comparison, where he says: ‘As fierce 
as the love of a woman at forty’?” 

“But who would believe it? Who but scoffs at 
love in any except the young?” 

“Tt is a fiction because youth has imagined it 
was so. It is not true that the heart grows old.” 

“But—” 

‘“T know what you would say: ‘But a man is 
supposed to love a young face.’ This is one of 
the heresies that women cling to. Did it never 
occur to you thata man might choose as his com- 
panion one whose mind was mature, who was 
companionable, one who wascongenial? Did you 
ever notice that beauty, while it attracts one on 
first meeting, is not attractive if we know the 
person to be disagreeable?” 

“T know. Jack was handsome.” 

‘‘Beg pardon?’ 

‘‘I—oh, I was talking to myself.” 

‘‘And have no word for me?” 

“*T—don’t quite understand.” 

‘*Have I not madeit plain? Then I willdoso. | 
stand here burning and shivering between hope 
and despair; despair lest you say me nay, hope 
that you will hold out your hands to me and say, 
‘You have not waited all your life in vain.’” 

She turned slowly, raised her hands, smiling, 
her face upraised toward his. 

For a moment he leaned toward her, his face 
quivering, then catching her hands, he drew 
them up about his neck and caught her in his 
arms, raining kisses over her face and neck and 
over her hair—the silvery threads were not vis- 
ible in the moonlight. 

I cowered down into my pillow, guilty thing, 
yet I meant no harm, truly [ never meant to 
breathe a word of the whole story and would not 
now if you knew the people. Even with my fin- 
gers in my ears I could not shut out the gladness 
of his voice, as he called her all the endearing 
names known to mortal. Then all was still and 
I took one more peep, certain this time that the 
deck would bedeserted. Just one glance showed 
me the picture, then I ducked, and put the pillow 
above my head. 

She stood, her arms slipped up about his neck, 
her head nestled on his breast, his arms about 
her. 

“Sweetheart, we will begin life all over again,”’ 
I heard her say. 

And he: 

“‘This is the beginning of life and love, for me.” 

ee 

William Galvani, who now lives the life of a 
recluse in the coast mountains of Oregon, visited 
Portland, and toa reporter said: ‘‘Life on the 
farm, away from the gay cities and the ways of 
men, in full accord with the laws of nature, is 
the only kind of life people ought to lead. Un- 
fortunately, people are anxious to boom cities, 
not realizing that a growth of cities, at the ex- 
pense of the rural population, is one of the chief 
causes of the great national disasters. I sincerely 
believe this to be one of the principal features 
which contributed to the present unsatisfactory 

state of affairs.” 
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WEALTH OF NORTHWESTERN STATES. 

In a recent issue of the Helena Independent, 
F. I. Whitney, of St. Paul, called attention to 
the remarkable showing made by the last census 
of the wealth per capita of the Northwestern 
States in comparison of that with other States of 
the Union. It appears that Montana leads all the 
States, with $5,429 per individual of her popula- 
tion, while South Carolina is at the foot of the 
list, with only $348, North Carolina coming next, 


with $361. The figures for the Northwestern 
States are as follows: 

Montana =e $5,420 
Idaho : 44 
Washington 177 
North Dakota 1.844 
Minnesota «> 1,300 


South Dakota es 1205 
Wisconsin 1.087 

The highest average in any State east of the 
Mississippi River is that of Rhode Island, the 
amount being $1,454, New York being a close 
second with $1,430, Illinois coming third with 
$1,324. Iowais credited with $1,196, Ohio $1,076, 
Michigan $1,001, Indiana $956 and Missouri $895. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise in the above fig- 
ures is afforded by the return from North Da- 
kota. The current opinion in the Fast concern- 
ing this young State is that its people are af- 
flicted with cold winters and short crops, and 
that most of them are poor and in debt; yet it 
turns out that North Dakota has more wealth per 
capita of its population than the great Empire 
State, which is enjoying the accumulations of 
250 years. As for Montana, it takes the com- 
bined per capita wealth of Ohio, Michigan and 
Illinois to equal hers, and the figures for lowa and 
Indiana must be combined to equal those of Wash- 
ington. There isa good text in these statistics 


for a sermon on the wisdom of young men going 
West. When it appears to bea matter of mathe- 
matical demonstration that a man’s chances of 





getting $2,464 in Idaho are as good as for getting 
$895 in Missouri, or $631 in Kentucky, further 
argument would seem to be unnecessary. 

°*@e 


OUT OF GEAR. 


It must have become plain to thoughtful people 
long before this that the Coxey fanaticism has a 
deeper root than the desire of a multitude of 
loafers and tramps to travel free and live off the 
country. Inthe absurd armies of the Common- 
weal are a large number of men who in ordinary 
times were hard-working and useful members of 
society. The real underlying cause of this cu- 
rious movement must be looked for in the indus- 
trial condition of the country. It is in facta leg- 
acy of the late period of expansion and specula- 
tion. During the boom times the rapid building 
of railroads, the phenomenal growth of towns and 
cities and the establishment of a multitude of en- 
terprises based on expectations of large profits, 
drew from the old-fashioned, slow-going avenues 
of toil hundreds of thousandsof men. The coun- 
try districts were drained to swell the armies of 
laborers and mechanics in the towns and along 
the lines of the new railways. Now the work of 
town building is practically completed and there 
are more railways than can earnaliving. The 
streets are paved, the sewers constructed, the 
tall blocks built and there are in most towns 
more houses than can find occupants. Nearly 
every place thatcan supportor try to support elec- 
tric street railways, water-works and gas-works 
are provided with these conveniences. Very 
little railway building is going on. Mines have 
been opened that cannot pay expenses and fac- 
tories started that cannot market their wares. 
In a word, the industrial machinery of the coun- 
try has been thrown out of gear by the disturb- 
ance of the normal relation between urban and 
rural population. 

There must be a readjustment of the forces of 
society. It isa painful process, but there is no 
escaping it. Legislation can accomplish nothing. 
The moving of idle men about the country on 
stolen freight trains and the massing of a horde 
of the unemployed in Washington will do no 
good. Economic laws are a part of the machinery 
of the universe as much as the law of gravita- 
tion. We have violated these laws in our national 
greed for sudden wealth and our craving for the 
excitement of city life and for comparatively 
easy forms of labor. Now there is nothing to do 
but to begin the slow process of readjusting our 
industrial machinery. There must bea return 
to the soil of a multitude of people who can no 
longer make a living in the towns. Farm life is 
toilsome and monotonous, but it affords food and 
shelter to all who engage in it. The farmer’s 
family are sure of enough toeat and of aroof over 
their heads arid of fuel to keep warm. The unem- 
ployed mechanic or laborer ina city becomes a 
pauper as soon as his little horde of savings is 
exhausted. 

Farming, especially in the West, is still in a 
crude condition. There is not labor enough ap- 
plied to the land to bring out the best results. 
Labor has hitherto been too dear and too scarce 
to warrant scientific agriculture. The idle men 
who left the farms a few years ago to work in 
the towns or* cities, or in mining camps, or in 
railway building, must get back to the soil. 
Politics will not help them, nor will the clamors 
of mobs bring relief. When all the land in this 
country is well tilled it will maintain five times 
as many people as now liveuponit. In the West 
fully one-fourth of the good land has never been 
tilled at all. The drift to the country Has al- 
ready begun, but thus far it has taken out of the 
towns mainly men of some means who formerly 
lived by agriculture and who are prepared to re- 
commence farming on their own account. It 
must go on until it includes laborers and half- 
skilled mechanics and until farm labor is plenti- 








ful and cheap, so that there will be help enough 
obtainable to enable every competent farmer to 
till his land thoroughly, to care for his stock 
properly, to plant orchards and vineyards and to 
carry on a number of farm industries that have 
almost fallen into disuse in late years. 

* 


A TOWN WITHOUT A RAILROAD. 


In these modern times, when railway enter- 
prise pushes long lines of steel far out into re- 
mote wildernesses in advance of settlement, it is 
an anomaly to find an old-established commercial 
point without any rail connection with the rest of 
the world. Lewiston, Idaho, is probably the 
only town of any sort of importance in the entire 
West which has never heard the whistle of a lo- 
comotive. Yet it is the trade center for a 
large district of productive country, and it dates 
back to 1860, when gold was discovered on the 
head watersof the Clearwater River, and the min- 
ing camps of Pierce City, Florence and Oro Fino 
sprang into existence. A combination of cir- 
cumstances has kept the place isolated from 
the great railway systems that operate in the 
Pacific Northwest. In the first place, it lies 
in a deep valley, where the Snake and Clear- 
water rivers join, and to descend to this val- 
ley from the high plateau of the Palouse 
Country on the nortb or that which skirts the 
Blue Mountains on the west, is a difficult and ex- 
pensive feat of engineering. On the east lies 
the great wilderness drained by the Clearwater, 
across which and almost contiguous to the town 
stretches the Nez Perce Indian Reservation. On 
the south, beyond the low range of Craig’s Moun- 
tain, is the very handsome agricultural basin of 
Camas Prairie, and beyond are the difficult 
ranges of the Salmon River Mountains. The 
Union Pacific passes through Idaho a long way 
south of Lewiston and traverses Oregon on its 
way to Portland a long way west of it. This road 
might build a branch down the Snake from 
Huntington to Lewiston without any very serious 
expense, but it already obtains the traffic of the 
town by steamboats which run up the Snake from 
Riparia, where its Spokane line crosses that big 
and turbulent river. There is a pretty fair 
stretch of navigation between Lewiston and Ri- 
paria, but above the former town and below the 
latter ranids are encountered which bar the pas- 
sage of boats exceptat very high stages of water. 
The Northern Pacific has a branch which comes 
down from Spokane and terminates at Genesee, 
only twelve miles from Lewiston, but the Palouse 
Prairie, which this line traverses, breaks off 
abruptly within sight of Lewiston, and there is a 
sheer descent of nearly 2,000 feet from the crest 
of the bluffs to the river. 

A few years ago a roundabout route was se- 
lected by the Northern Pacific toreach Lewiston 
and a road was partly finished. It leaves the old 
Palouse branch at Pullman and makes a big bend 
off to the east by way of Moscow, striking a trib- 
utary of Potlatch Creek and following that stream, 
downa very deepand narrow valley, to the Clear- 
water. The road was built about four years ago 
to Juliaetta, Idaho, which is situated in a hand- 
some and fertile region of high ridges, separated 
from each other by tremendous canyon-like de- 
pressions, and knownas the Potlatch Country. At 
Juliaetta the line was halted on the border of 
the Indian Reservation, to wait the slow process 
of negotiations for right of way. West of the 
reservation it was graded on to Lewiston. By the 
time the Indians had bargained for the strip of 
land wanted for the road and their agreement 
had been duly ratified by the slow-going author- 
ities of the Interior Department at Washington, 
the financial crisis came and the Northern Pa- 
cific was unable to get money to go on with the 
work. The company had spent $200,000 on the 
grade between the reservation and the town, and 
the people of Lewiston had subscribed a bonus 
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of $100,000 for the completion of the road by a cer- 
tain date, but this subscription has lapsed and is 
nolongeravailable. It will cost only about $300,000 
to finish the road into the town, including a bridge 
over the Clearwater. This was theonly important 
unfinished piece of construction on the hands of 
the company when the road went into the pos- 
session of the receivers. It would be a good 
business move for the receivers to obtain author- 
ity from Judge Jenkins’ court to finish the road. 
The $200,000 already expended upon it would be 
saved and made productive, and the existing line 
down the Potlatch would show largely increased 
earnings. All the wool, grain and fruit ship- 
ments from Lewiston which now go to the Union 
Pacific by the boats would be secured for the 
Northern Pacific. 

There can be little doubt that the completion 
of this railroad will in a few years make of Lew- 
iston one of the most active commercial points in 
the Pacific Northwest. It is a quiet old town 
now, of about 2,000 inhabitants, and it appears to 
be dozing under the shade of its poplars and its 
apple trees, but it only needs the advent of the 
locomotive to wake it toa new career. It is the 
key to the trade of avery large region of scantily 
developed resources. The valley of the Clear- 
water and the adjacent plateau of Camas Prairie 
constitute what is absolutely the only extensive 
stretch of naturally rich country in the United 
States which has no railway facilities. This re- 
gion is remarkably well adapted by its climate 
for fruit culture. The low, warm bottom-lands 
along the rivers yield unfailing crops of the 
finest peaches. Apples, plums, cherries, apricots 
and berries grow to perfection. The basaltic 
benches which rim the valleys grow grapes that 
equal for wine-making qualities those grown 
along the Rhine. The bench-lands produce 
heavy crops of wheat. Thereare greatstretches 
of pasture land for cattle and sheep, and vast for- 
est tracts invite lumbering operations, while at 
almost any point along the streams industrious 
men can make fair wages washing the gravel for 
gold. With railway transportation all these re- 
sources will be rapidly developed and Lewiston 
will in a few years become a town of 10,000 
people. 





* 

HERE is an example of the tyranny of organ- 
ized labor. At Phillipsburg, Montana, is an old 
silver mine, called the ‘‘Hope,’’ the oldest, in 
fact, in the State. It employed about forty men 
up to a few weeks ago, when it shut down under 
the following circumstances: Assilverdeclined, 
the owners found they could no longer pay $3 50 
a day to the miners and run without a loss. So 
they called the men together and stated the case 
to them, offering to pay them $2.50 a day in 
money and the balance of the $3.50 in stock of 
the company. The men, who were mostly old 
hands, with families to support, accepted the of- 
fer and kept onatwork. Ina fewdays, however, 
a delegation from the central organization of the 
Miners’ Union, at Butte, appeared on the scene, 
informed the men that the arrangement was not 
approved at headquarters and ordered them to 
strike. The poor fellows were afraid to antago- 
nize the powerful union, which enforces its com- 
mands with threats of dynamite; so they all quit 
work and are now idle, consuming their little 
savings and facing gloomily the pauperism which 
cannot be far off. 


* 
* 


R. J. WEMYSS, manager of the land company 
that owns a large part of the site of the city of 
Superior, Wisconsin—the part formerly consti- 
tuting a separate municipality under the name of 
West Superior—makes a very sensible offer to 
people who are under the harrow of hard times. 
He will give them the use of town lots to fence 
and cultivate as gardens or fields and will charge 
them nothing for three years’ occupancy. Here 








is an example for the holders of thousands of va- 
cant lots around St. Paul. Let them be converted 
into productive patches of tilled ground until 
such time as the growth of the city shall make 
them saleable for building lots. 


* 
* 





HERE is a singular proposition to come from a 
source usually so well-informed concerning North 
Dakota geogrsphy and topography as the Fargo 
Forum. The Forum wants the Government to 
employ labor by digging an irrigating canal 
from the Missouri, at Coal Harbor, to Big Stone 
Lake, the source of the Minnestota, ‘‘crossing 
the Northern Pacific near Dawson,” and ‘‘cross- 
ing the Jim River near Dickey.” Surely the 
Forum must know that Dawson is on the summit 
of the Coteaux, and is no less than 225 feet higher 
than the Missouri River at Coal Harbor—must 
know, too, thatalthough the Jim River at Dickey 
is about 200 feet lower than the Missouri at the 
point named, the Coteaux form a wall over fifty 
miles broad, with no valley opening through 
them where a canal could be run. Is itseriously 
proposed to make a cutting for a canal, varying 
from fifty to two hundred feet deep all the way 
from the Missouri to the Jim, a distance, on the 
route named, of over 150 miles? That would be 
an undertaking more serious than digging the 
Panama canal. But let us suppose that it were 
done and the Missouri water were running as far 
as the James River Valley, in this stupendous 
ditch. Of what good would it be? Anirrigating 
canal must run above the level of the country, 
not below it. Not a foot of land in all the vast 
Coteaux and Missouri Slope regions could be 
watered from such a canal, because it would run 
ina deep crevice far below the level of the fields. 


* 
> 


Every year Chas. S. Fee, the General Passen- 
ger Agent of the Northern Pacific, issues a large 
and handsomely illustrated pamphlet designed 
to attract tourist travel to that road and also to 
serve as a sort of condensed guide book to trav- 
elers already en route for points on the line. 
Each year the volume grows handsomer, and it 
is looked upon by other passenger agents as a 
model of enterprise and good taste. This year 
a new departure has been made. Heretofore 
much of the descriptive matter has been devoted 
to the towns, but in the book just issued there 
are two purposes kept in view and both are indi- 
cated in the title, ‘‘Indianland and Wonderland.” 
The traditions and customs of the Indians on the 
various reservations traversed by the Northern 
Pacific are set forth with a good deal of literary 
skill and the remarkably varied and interesting 
scenery of the road is amply described. Few peo- 
ple know that the Northern Pacific gives the 
traveler the best opportunities to see Indian life 
of any of the transcontinental roads. It runs 
through the reservations of the Crows, Flatheads, 
Yakimas and Puyallups and near those of the 
Chippeways and Sioux. The author of the pres 
ent volume is Olin D. Wheeler, whose work is 
familiar to readers of this magazine. 

aa 

TACOMA is going to hold an Inter-State Fair, 
beginning on August Ist and continuing three 
months. Fifty thousand dollars have been raised 
for the purpose, the last subscription, $5,000, com- 
ing from Charles B. Wright, of Philadelphia, 
who bas always stood in the relation of a father 
to the “City of Dastiny.”” Undertaken, as it is, 
in the midst of great business depression, this en- 
terprise shows remarkable pluck and energy in 
the people of Tacoma. Evidently they mean to 
let the world know that they are notasleep. If 
the fair should not prove a financial success, it 
will be of solid and everlasting benefit to the States 
of the North Pacific Coast. The exhibits will 
strikingly represent the natural resources and 
manufactures of the entire Pacific Northwest,and 














there will be good music and many attractions. 











VERY handsome almandine garnets are found 
in Madison County, Montana. They are true 
precious garnets, having a much greater hard- 
ness and brilliancy than the Bohemian garnets 
used incheap jewelry. The writer of these notes 
is under obligations to Austin North, of Billings, 
Montana, for an unusually fine specimen of these 
gems. 


You occasionally discover, by accident, that 
some unpretentious man whom you have known 
for a long time has had experiences of great inter- 
est of which he has never boasted. Discussing re- 
cently the question of the influence of climate on 
human beings, with an old acquaintance in Port- 
land, Oregon, Charles A. Hansen, who has been 
for twenty years in immigration work in that 
city, I was surprised to learn that he was born in 
Hammerfest, Norway, the most northern settle- 
ment in Europe, and that when a youth of eigh- 
teen he went to Indiaand was at the famous siege 
of Lucknow. He thus changed his habitat 
from the arctic circle to the tropics. After be- 
ing ill of an acclimatization fever he got along 
very well under the burning suns of the Ganges. 


HELENA is now the center of one of the most 
productive gold quartz districts in the world. 
The principal gold mines within a radius of twen- 
ty-five miles from the city are the Drum Lum- 
mon, at Marysville, the Bald Butte and Penob- 
scot, about three miles from that town, the Mur- 
ray, near Silver City, the Hope, near Boulder, and 
the H. & H., about twenty miles east of Helena. 
Theseare all very valuable properties. The best 
ailver mines in the district are the Alta Montana, 
near Wickes, and the Elkhorn, at the town of 
the same name. Placer mining continues to 
bring a good dealof gold into Helena. Somarked 
has been the recent development of this industry 
that the United States assay office at Helena now 
receives every month nearly seventy-five per 
cent more placer gold than it received during 
corresponding months two years ago. Montana 
is a strong silver State in sentiment, but its gold 
interests now predominate. Its river banks, hill- 
sides and gulches still contain countless millions of 
placer gold, and the washing of the pay dirt will af- 
ford fair wages for labor for generations to come. 


A SUBSCRIBER in Lewiston, Maine, writes a 
postal card taking THE NORTHWEST to task ‘or 
ignorance of what he claims is an important fact; 
namely, that consumption can be cured. He gives 
the address of a physician in Boston who has 
discovered, he says, a mode of treatment of that 
and other diseases supposed to be incurable, to 
which he gives the name of “‘omnipathy.”” I am 
afraid this is only one more medical fad. Con- 
sumption cures and curers have been plentiful 
for a long time, but the bacillus of this dreaded 
disease continues to get inits deadly work. Most 
physicians have faith that sooner or later there 
will be a poison discovered which will kill the 
bacilli without killing the patientalso. The man 
who discovers it will be one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the human race. Statues will be erected 
in his honor after he is dead and wealth will 
pour in upon him while he lives. An old anec- 
dote of a barber is applicable to doctors who 
claim to cure consumption. A man went into a 
barber shop and asked the barber who shaved 
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him if he had something that would make hair 
grow on bald heads. “‘If I had such a thing, do 
you suppose I would be standing here shaving 
people for fifueen cents apiece?” asked the barber. 
‘‘T would be worth a million dollars.” 

SoME of the miners in Butte have found a way 
to evade the tyrannical wages rule of their labor 
union. In several cases where mines have shut 
down because their owners could not pay the 
prescribed $5.50 a day, the men have leased the 
properties and are working themselves, deliver- 
ing to the smelters one-fourth of the ore to the 
credit of the owners and dividing among them- 
selves the proceeds from the sale of the remainder. 
In this way they are able to make living wages 
instead of swelling the ranks of the unemployed 
who are loafing around the town, insisting on 
$3.50 a day or nothing. There are scores of idle 
mines in Montana thatcould be worked ata small 
profit with wages at $2.50. If they could start up 
all the unemployed miners in the State would be 
earning at least a fair living. With the present 
low prices of groceries, clothing and rents, $2. 50a 
day is as much as $3.50 was five or six years ago. 


dramatic scenes in Helena, 


Two Montana. 
Time, May 14th. Scene I.—The upper story 
of a tall business block.—A big room occupied 


by a court.—Oo the bench the Federal 
judge—a solid man, with a wise and be- 
nignant face. Lawyers are making argu- 
ments to which a dense crowd is listen- 
ing with eager attention. In an anteroom 
are packed about forty shabby and dirty 
men, evidently stout and well fed, and, it 
is plain to see from their countenances, 
nearly all of foreign birth. These are the 
captains and lieutenants of the Coxey 
army that stolea Northern Pacific train 
at Butte and ran it nearly 300 miles until 
stopped and captured by soldiers at For- 
sythe. The door is guarded by two bronzed- 
faced men in blue, with Springfield rifles. 
Other soldiers stand about the halls and a 
relief squad off duty are asleep on the floor 
of the clerk’s office with their heads pil- 
lowed on law books. A young lieutenant, 
wearing dusty leggins and a brown felt 
hat, like the men, is perched on a table. 
In the midst of this warlike array sits a 
pale, thin little woman, holding a baby and 
keeping one eye on a little girl of three 
years who plays with the guns of the sol- 
diers. The woman is the wife of one of the 
deluded Coxeyites. Scene II.—Evening of 
the same day.—The trial is over and sentence has 
been pronounced. Up the steep street past the 
Helena Hotel comes a company of infantry, 
formed in hollow square and guarding the Coxey 
detachment. A stalwart captain marches in 
front, drawn sword in hand, and in the rear 
strides along the young lieutenant. The soldiers 
move with a long, swinging step and in perfect 
cadence. The crowd in the center shuffles along 
through the dust, looking defiant and disreput- 
able. The singular procession is on its way to the 
county jail, where the miscalled ‘‘Industrials” 
are to serve their sixty-days’ sentence. ‘‘Those 
fellows would shoot if they were ordered to,” 
remarks a bystander, pointing to the soldiers, on 
whose impassive, resolute faces there is no sign 
of any feeling other than a determination to do 
their duty. ‘‘Yes,” said another bystander, ‘‘and 
that rabble knows it. Thank God! we have still 
a government, and our laws cannot be defied, 
even out here in these distant mountains.” 


ONE of our contributors, who is city editor and 
all-round reporter ona little daily in a town very 
far west, writes, inclosing what he calls a crude 
poem: ‘*When a fellow is tearing the liver out 
of himself in the effort to furnish live copy to an 
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ambitious daily in a somnambulistic town, you 
can’t expect him to polish his other and more 
pretentious stuff. Writing up Populist haran- 
gues, red barns, market reports, etc., is a slim 
diet for the poetic animal. Hence my chaotic 
fancies—out of chaos: exaggerated chavs.” Our 
esteemed contributor should find courage in the 
thought that a great deal of the best work in 
literature has been done by men who, like him- 
self, have been forced to turn the grindstone of 
hard and uncongenial toil. Dickens wrote ‘David 
Copperfield” while pegging away as a shorthand 
reporter in the gallery of the House of Commons. 
Bret Harte did his best work while drudging on 
a San Francisco newspaper. John Hay wrote 
his ‘‘Pike County Ballads” while working on a 
country paper in Illinois, and he has never since 
written anything so good. Laziness and luxury 
kill genius, not honest toil. 





ROBERT HARRIS, ex-president of the Northern 
Pacific and vice-president of the company at the 
time of his death last month, was a man of strong 
individuality, of great energy, of pure character 
and of high ideals. His temperament was that of 
an orator, a reformer, or a successful preacher, 
but fate launched him in railway work early in life 
and his industry, his sense of duty and his quick 
intelligence won for him high places and an am- 





ROBERT HARRIS, VICE-PRESIDENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC BR. R, CO, 


plefortune. His appearance was striking. He was 
tall and spare, with thick gray hair and flowing 
beard, a large nose and a long, incisive counte- 
nance. His type of mind was rather judicial 
than executive, but he filled with merit very im- 
portant executive places during his career on 
three of the great railway systems of the coun- 
try—the Erie, the Burlington and the Northern 
Pacific. He was fond of argument and rarely 
reached conclusions without arguing both sides 
of the question at issue, walking back and forth 
in his room and emphasizing his points with his 
long fore-finger. He wanted always to be fair- 
minded and just. Men of reticent nature and of 
quick decision often failed to appreciate him at 
his true worth. In his treatment of his subordi- 
nates he was more than courteous—he was cor- 
dial and friendly. His view of the proper func- 
tions of a railroad president was an old-fashioned 
one. He held that this officer should be the ex- 
ecutive agent of the board of directors and the 
faithful guardian of the interests of the stock- 
holders—not a financial Napoleon or a king of 
WallStreet. Mr. Harris was about seventy at the 
time of his death. He left a widow who was his 
confidante and devoted companion in all his life 
work. He had nochildren, but a favorite nephew 








bears his honorable name. Robert Harris was one 
of six brothers. Only one of the brothers had male 
children—J. Lewis Harris, who lives in Brook- 
line, Mass. Inthe presidency of the Northern 
Pacific Mr. Harris succeeded Henry Villard, in 
1884, and was succeeded by Thomas F. Oakes, 
when the Villard interest returned to power, 
about three years later. He was a prudent and 
conscientious executive in atime of depression 
and struggle. Last fall he was elected vice- 
president, after the road went into the hands of 
receivers. His friends expected him to take a 
leading part in the reorganization of the com- 
pany. 


I WAS passing along a street in Missoula, Mon- 
tana, last winter when my attention was attracted 
by the howls of some wild beast that appeared to 
come from one of the stores near by. A few 
men were gathered in front of the store wait- 
ing for the doorto be opened. Pretty soona man 
arrived with the key and politely invited the 
crowd to go in and see alive mountain lion. The 
beast was confined in a large wooden cage, with 
iron bars in front, and was secure enough; yet 
when he thrust out one of his muscular legs and 
and gave forth a hissing sound followed by asort 
of roar, the spectators shuddered and fell back 
instinctively. I never saw such an expression c¢ 
hatred and ferocity on the countenance of any 
animal. It was positively diabolical. The lion’s 
eyes turned green and yellow and flashed fire 
Occasionally he would draw back into a corner 
of the cage, crouch down and remain quiet fora 
minute or two; then with no‘further aggravation 
than the pointing of a finger at him he would 
spring at the bars, frantic with rage. His hight 
was about that of a good-sized pointer dog, but 
he appeared to be much more powerful than any 
dog of his dimensions. This brute, common to 
all the Rocky Mountain country and to the wil- 
derness of the Cascade Mountains and the Coast 
ranges, is incorrectly named. It resembles the 
lion in nothing but its tawny color. It is in fact 
the puma of South America, the cougar of the 
Pacific Coast and the panther of the mountain 
districts of the Atlanticslope. In its range of dis- 
tribution it extends from Patagonia to Canada. 
Unlike the lion, it is a climber, and travelers in 
wild regions are often terrified by its unearthly 
yells proceeding from the branches of a tree. 
Unlike the lion, too, it is cowardly and wiil run 
rather than fight. Only when it cannot escape 
is it likely to attack a man. Its prey is young 
deer and thesheep and calvesof thesettler. Al- 
though vicious and ugly tempered by nature, it 
has been successfully tamed. A taxidermist at 
Livingston, Montana, used to have one that he 
brought up from a cub and that would permit 
him to handle it like acat. It formed a friend- 
ship with a dog and the two would lie together 
in the sun in affectionate companionship. The 
cougar was always kept chained, however, and it 
had occasional fitsof sulkiness, when its owner 
prudently kept out of reach. It died last year 


after five years of captivity. 
* 


WANTS TO INVEST.—J. A. McConville is gath- 
ering his full share of notoriety as a placer miner 
who gathers in gold nuggets without the aid of 
tools, water and the like, say a Butte dispatch. 
His published statement, made months ago to the 
effect that his chickens and turkeys were loaded 
with gold, picked up on his Kalispel ranch, has 
been published around the entire world, and he 
has been the recipient of more than 1,000 letters 
of inquiry asking for information. Some of the 
writers are anxious to invest and propose a part- 
nership in the deal. One honest old fellow, liv- 
ing in Pennsylvania, says he is a chicken raiser 
and has more than 2,000 chickens on hand, which 
he will send to Montana if McConville will act 
honestly with the nuggets and receipts from the 
poultry market. 
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Notr—Dr. F. H. DeVaux, Sup’t CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 


State Board of Health, and Sec. & Treas. 


U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 
Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


The only branch of the Dwight, Ills. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0. 


Manufacturers of 





Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO. 





\ POKANE CI [RONICLE.. 


\) Subscribe for the DAILY or WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
if you desire reliable information about the agri- 
cultural or mining resources of Washington or the 
Northwest. Price of Daily, $6.00 per year. Price of 
Weekly, $1.00 per year. CHRONICLE PUBLISHING Co., 
Spok ane, Wash. 


Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carri 
complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
$2.7 and one ve ——~ am bent handle. Made of best m ate- 


yy) bere ble.and guaranteed for 3 years shipped 
mn 1K ony tral MP REIG HT PAID; n0 money requiredia 

. oheenes’s 000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
cavemneteer tied. reliable and responsible. Reference 
furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
guarantee to be as represent 
emer iy DAY fi 





80 “y at the lowest factory 
banal a ~ - illustrated 








ealogue © 


OXFORD ure C0., 340 [oy Ave.” Chicago, Ml. 


WHEN WILD ANIMALS GROW TAME. 


Few persons are aware how quickly wild birds 
and beasts become tame if not alarmed by hostile 
action and if no effort is made to deprive them of 
their liberty, says the Pilot Mound Sentinel. In 
many farm yards, during winter, the grouse have 
gathered in search of food, and at times could be 
noticed feeding contentedly with domestic fowls 
or clustering on the stack and even alighting on 
the roofs of dwelling houses. When not mo- 
lested rabbits and hares become so tame that a 
stranger would not suppose them to be wild ani- 
mal3z. Deer soon cease to fear man if a degreeof 
friendship is shown to the harmless creaturer, 
and when pressed by dogs or wolves, at a time 
when the snow is deep, deer will often seek the 
protection of human beings. When homestead- 
ing in Manitoba some years ago, the only habi- 
tation being a tent, the birds from the grove 
near by were accustomed to pick up scattered 
grain where the teams had been feeding, and 
soon found their way to the place where our 
meals were taken, where, with the utmost confi- 
dence they fed on the crumbs and other particles 
of food remaining. Oae beautiful bird became so 
tame that it would hop on the knees of those who 
sat around and in the most familiar manner eat 
from the hand that held a piece of bread; and 
when satisfied hop on the nearest bush and sing 
melodiously for its own entertainment and for 
ours also. No one could help loving the little 
creature for hisconfidence. The birds, the blos- 
soms, the sunshine and the showersof those early 
days are not to be forgotten, for in the genial 
spring time the prairie was bright with blossoms 
and the wild fruit bushes were in bridal robes of 
purest white, while the charming birds, in the 
full enjoyment of life and gladness, gave morn- 
ing concerts that even the angels might love to 
listen to. 











The St.Paul Stove Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Early Breakfast Stoves 


and 


Haultless Heaters, 


Are making COOK-STOVES and HEATERS 
especially adapted to the use of 


LIGNITE AS A FUEL. 


Agents will visit the towns of the Northwest and give 
practical exhibits of the working qualities of these 
stoves. Write to us for description and prices. 


The St. Paul Stove Works, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Solid Comfort. 


THE POPULAR PE TELE R 


Hot Air or Hot Water. 


Hundreds in successful operation in the Northwest. 


PETELER FURNACE CO., 


Works: 30th Avenue S. E., Interurban Line. 


Reasonable Ex pense. 


BOX 601, MINNEAPOLIS 











HARD-MOUTHED HORSES 


AND PULLERS CONTROLLED WITH ABSOLUTE EASE. 
RUNAWAYS IMPOSSIBLE. 


This statement is now repeated by thousands who have purchased 


ion 2 AUTOMATIC SAFETY BIT. 
















» JSAFETY FROM RUNAWAYS 
~ ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED WITH THIS BITA 
Any horse is liable to run, and should be driven WY 
with it. By its use ladies and children drive horses 
men could not hold with the old style bits. J 

Send for illustrated pamphlet containing testi- 
eS monials from all parts of the world, and earnest 
and candid expressions about the BRITT AUTO- 
MATIC SAFETY BIT and its resistless but harmless and humane power 
in subduing the most vicious horses and controlling the most stubborn pullers and 
chronic runaways. 

The only bit in the world that is endorsed, advocated, used and sold by the Soc iety 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, The H ighe st Authority. 


DR. L. P. BRITT, 37 CoLtece PLAcE, NEw YORK. 
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a Wisconsin. 

nt Mesaba & Northern is put 
9 ting in thirteen sidetracks at Su 
" -perior, each capable of holding a 
train of fifty ore cars) This will 
vea storage for nearly 15.000 tons of ore which can 
be necumulated when the dock is full, or when for any 
reuse t is not convenient to dump the oreas it comes 
down The plat ontemplate a series of similar 
switches the other side of the main line, but these 
“will not be put in and will not be needed until the 
road is double tracked. A partof thisdouble tracking 

will be done this season, but in an indirect way 


17 currently reported that the Foster Lumber Co., 
f Fairchild. will finish building their line of railroad 
through Clark County this summer The proposed 


extension will be from Forsman to some point on the 


Greenwood branch of the Wisconsin Central, a dis- 
tance of eighteen miles, and will pass through a fine 
hardwood and agricultural district It has long been 
the wish of the Foster company to get an outlet in that 
direction for their large lumber shipments. The en 
tire length of the road, which includes the portion 
now built from Fairchild to Forsman, will be about 
thirty miles. Several small towns along the line of 
the Central in Clark County are very desirous of be- 
oming the terminus of the new road and quite lively 
; bidding for the ime being carried on Marshfield 
New 
Minnesota 
With a new village hall being built, water works to 
t £20,000 to be put in th summer, a fine hotel on 
the tap ind possibly a courthouse commenced this 
ummer, What is the matter with Grand Rapids? 


(irand Rapids Revieu 


Wintttam Hl. Puters has been appointed acting land 


ommissioner for the Northern Pacific receivers with 
office at St. Paul, and will at once enter upon the dis 
harge of the duties of his office with the same au 
thority and power heretofore exercised by Charles B 
Lambort 
A ranry of Northern Pacific surveyors and cruisers 
will start soon from Red Lake Falls, running lines and 
nvestigating the country from there to Thief River 
: Falls, thence due north to the Canadian boundary 
The country through which this line would pass is 
fertile territory, thirty miles east of the St. Vincent 
| Great Northern line 
ANOTHER real estate deal, strongly proving the 
faith of outsiders in Duluth’s future prosperity and 
ontinued greatness, has just been closed by W. M 
Prindle & Co. They have sold to Mrs. Sarah F. Hum- 
phrey, of Minneapolis, for $30,900 in cash, the twenty- 
five foot lot under Boyle Brothers’ dining hall. In 
these times $1,200 for a single front foot speaks pretty 
well for realty values Mr. Prindle states that this is 
the second inside lot to be sold at that figare that has 
ever passed hands in the city. The Smith, Farwell & 
Steele Block was the first Duluth Commonwealth 
j LloME-SEEKERS who are looking to the Northwestern 


States for good opportunities to secure che ap and fer 


tile lands should not overlook the fact that Northern 


Minnesotais stilla new country and thas it contains 
a great deal of unoccupied land that is fitted in every 
way for successful agriculture. Isaiah H. Bradford, 
of Ilubbard, whose business card appears in another 
columt an give good advice concerning soil, climate 


timber, productions, prices of lands and railway facili- 


ties the county of that name He has lived in 
Northern Minnesota fourteen years and can point to 
00 families that havetaken his advice about locating 
ind have prospered 

Tur dam which the canal company will construct at 
Cloquet, on the St. Louis River, will be 900 feet long 
ind eighty feet high. by which backwater on the St. 
Louis River will extend sixty miles, and the largest 
dammed body of water in the world secured. The 
company will lay a line of steel piping to the hills 
above Duluth, where a reservoir is to be built, whence, 
under 600 feet of head, power will be generated and 
distributed electrically. Water will also be furnished 
for fire protection, and, if wanted, for drinking pur 
poses. The project, which rivals the Niagara Falls 


power utilization, is well matured and has theconsent 
of the War Department controlling the river and also 
of the saw-milling interests at Cloquet. 


It is stated 








that the money needed for the project, some 83,500,000, 
is secured. A large share of the Fond du Lac Reserva- 
tion.which is, however, valueless for timber or agricul- 
flooded 


tural purposes,will be Superior Inland Ocean. 


THERE is perhaps a gold field thatis nearer Duluth 
than Rainy Lake. Several well-known explorers,who 
know the country pretty well to the boundary, claim 
the largest and best quartz veins lie parallel with the 
Vermillion and Mesaba iron ranges, directly south of 
the foot walls of the Vermillion. Outcroppings can be 
seen in several places, some of them as wide as seventy 
feet to wall. Some of the ore outcroppings 
are not over five miles from Ely,on the White Iron 
Lake. The reason, soexplorers say, those veins have 
not been tested before is because no person has paid 
any attention to gold Now that 
pecting is done for the present, prospectors are turn- 


from wall 


mining iron pros- 
ing their attention to gold quartz mining and as soon 
as the lakes open up the chances are good for Ely and 
gold hunters.— Duluth 


Tower having a good share of 


News Tribune 


North Dakota. 


A HANKINSON farmer last year raised 800 bushels of 
potatoes from two acres of ground, and he is now sell- 
an income of $300 per 


ing them at seventy-five cents 


acre 


Just to show the properties of North Dakota lignite 
stated that a carload of it, which was 
basement of the Columbia Hotel in Fargo, at 
the time of the 1803, has been burning 


ever since, and hasn't gone out yet. 


coal, it may be 
in the 
big fire, June 7, 


A COMPANY has been organized at Carrington for the 
purpose of building a fifty-barrel roller mill. Ata 
mass meeting of citizens a bonus of $3,500 was voted 
and the contract let. work to once and 
the mill to be completed by October 


commence at 


Tue finding of rubies on the shore of Devils Lake 
some weeks ago led to the formation of afi association 
to investigate. Their efforts resulted in finding valu- 
able specimens of ledge quartz, black and ocher, ruby 
sand flowing from the springs of the lake shore, and 
many indications to satisfy experienced miners that 
valuable mineral deposits in the vicinity. 
Many notices of placer claims have been filed. 


there are 


LAMowreE needs a banking institution, and needs it 
bad 
tunity for a bank atthis point. The records of Lloyds’ 
Bank, now in the hands of the receiver, will show that 
few places in the State exceed LaMoure in deposits or 
in business transacted. If parties who are desirous of 
a fine location will come this way they cannot help 
recognizing the advantages offered.—LaMoure Chron- 
icle. 


More than that. there is a most excellent oppor- 


In North Dakota grass covers the country from one 
end of it to the other. 
Cattle and stock 
pasture. means 


It is rich, flesh-creating grass. 
find the State their natural 
meat money. In the 
South there is no grass, and in the Middle States land 
valuable and too poor to permit the grass to 
take the land and occupy it. Here grass is free, hay is 
for the cutting and stacking, and stock can be fattened 
for market at a minimum cost of herding and feeding 
in the winter. The finest cattle in the market can be 
fattened and finished here if the same care is taken of 
Here the soil is not leeched 
It retains 
its strong vitality; is rich, black and fertile, full of 
the phosphates and grain-growing nourishment that 
generations of rains have taken from other lands. 


other 
(.rass meat 


is too 


them as in other States. 
out and washed away by centuries of rains. 


AN artesian well at Edgeley struck water May Mth, 
and at last accounts was booming right along, throw 
ing an immense body of water intermixed with beach 
sand, pieces of rock quartz, wood, lignite coal and 
specimens. Toward midnight it 
ally discovered that the water was heavily surcharged 
with gas by its taking fire from one of the torches, and 
it was with difficulty extinguished. A six-inch con- 
necting pipe laid laterally was then run outside the 
working tower,and the gas can now be lighted and 
extinguished at will. In the lateral pipe the water 
occupies the under half while the gas occupies the 
upper, and when lit thesingular spectacle is presented 
of fire burning on water, as the flames extend on 
the stream about three feet from the end of the pipe. 
It makes an intense red light, and, if the supply keeps 
up. is extensive enough to furnish gas for all the uses 
of the town. Besides having an abundance of water 
from this well, it has proved more than a success by 
the addition of gas, which should receive the at- 
tention of experts. The well is about 1,300 feet deep, 
the hole through the earth being eight inches in diam- 
eter, with a six-inch casing running to the bottom, 
and an outer eight-inch casing running about fifty 
feet down. 


other was accident- 





Montana. 


THE contract for building the State penitentiary at 
Billings has been let for $66,884. 


THE Hope company this month has shipped sufficient 
concentrates to warrant it in declaring a greater divi- 
dend than that of last month, which will be 
$100,000, says the Basin Times. 


over 


THe Montana extension of the Burlington road is 
now under contract as far as Billings and the grading 
isin active progress. It isexpected that the road will 
be completed before winter and put in operation to 
Billings. There it will probably rest fora year or 
two. The Montana Midland and Montana Southern 
roads, now being built by Sam Ward, of Helena, are 
generally looked upon as ultimate extensions of the 
Burlington, which will take it to Helena in one direc- 
tion and to Virginia City and Dillon in another. 


THE town of Columbus, on the Yellowstone River, 
is greatly excited over some rich nickel and copper 
deposits that have lately been discovered at Nye City, 
a mining camp near the head of the Stillwater River. 
The removal of some six inchesof wash sand disclosed 
a four-inch cap rock, directly underneath which was 
encountered a body of ore which assays $77 in nickel 
and $24 in copper to the ton. For a distance of more 
than 300 yards inevery direction from the blowout are 
found ashes and burned substances which denote that 
this great mass of ore had undergone an immense 
heat and came from immeasurable depth. The belt 
extends six miles on either side of the chimney east 
and west, while the width of the lead can hardly be 
estimated, but it is known to be 250 feet in one place. 


Idaho. 


A SILVER millis being erected at Lakeview on Lake 
Pend d’Oreille, opposite Hope. 


Tue largest wheat crop ever grown in the Clear- 
water Valley is now fast maturing. 


Tue orchards around Lewiston promise a heavy 
fruitcrop. Many young orchards come into first bear- 
ing this season. 


KENDRICK, from her peculiarly favorable location, is 
just now commanding the attention of those far be 
yond the limits of the country tributary to her, and a 
strong interest manifested which will surely redound 
to the building up of our prosperous little city, if we 
grasp the situation and welcome every step made for 
our advancement. From the time the first business 
house was established until now her growth and im- 
portance has been recognized and wondered at.— 
Kendrick Gazette. 


Tue work of clearing out the Pend d’Oretlle River is 
now well under way. A big gang of volunteers from 
Metaline and Newport are drilling holesin the boul- 
ders and rocky points that have blocked the passage 
through the Box Canyon. J. H. Boyd, the promoter of 
the enterprise, says: “The Pend d’Oreille Country is 
bound tocome ahead this year. There are plenty of 
farms to be had, either timber or meadow lands. The 
valley land close to the river is well taken up, but by 
going back two or three miles one can get land that is 
equally good. The mines of the Metaline Country, 
which will be made available by the opening of Box 
Canyon, have never been given much attention by the 
people of Spokane and will surprise them some day. 
Both in grade and quantity I believe the ore will com- 
pare with that of the Coeur d’Alenes—in fact, in many 
cases the grade is higher.” 


Oregon. 


MANY inquiries are being received by Secretary 
Masten, of the Oregon Board of Immigration, for 
literature descriptive of this section. The number of 
visitors to the rooms of the board in April was 3,32s. 
The number of letters of inquiry received was 12s, 
twenty-two of which were for farm lands. During the 
month 1,336 pieces of literature regarding the re- 
sources of this State were distributed. 


THE prospect of a railroad between Astoria and Port- 
land isat last very bright. M. Lutz, who represents 
a French and German syndicate, has been in Portland 
and Astoria for several days with E. lL. Dwyer and 
others, who are interested in the enterprise, and he 
and his associates have been investigating and con- 
sidering the various propositions for a railroad con- 
necting Astoria with Portland. The result is that M. 
Lutz has submitted to the people of Astoria a propo- 
sition to immediately build a road from Astoria to 
Goble upon condition that they put in proper form 
for delivery to the syndicate represented by him the 
title to the land subsidies at Astoria and Flavel here- 
tofore offered for the construction of such a road. 
Furthermore, the people of Astoria are required to ob- 
tain and give the full and free right-of-way from 
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Astoria to Goble, and acontract for traffic arrange- 
ments with the Northern Pacific between Goble and 


Portland is also to be furnished. It is stated that, if 
these conditions are complied with, the road will be 
built at once, as the money can be easily obtained for 
this purpose. 


Washington. 

GoLD has been discovered at the head of Pitt Lake. 
twenty-five miles from New Westminster, and several 
‘laims have been staked out. 


NortTHa RtveEr settlers are jubilant over the prospect 
of having the three-mile log jam removed from that 
stream, opening thirty miles to navigation. 


FE. F. Benson, of North Yakima, has bought in Walla 
Walla 10,000 fruit trees and transplanted them on 
lands recently reclaimed from the desert by irrigation 
in the Yakima Valley. 


Asotin County, through the effects of irrigation, 
promises to become arich and fertile region, highly 
productive of fruit and grain. The Washington Irri- 
gation Co., organized by Eastern and local men with 
1 capital of $750,000, promises to furnish the water for 
the desired end. 


Times are improving around Ritzville. Plenty of 
wheat is comingin. The warehouses and mills are 
paying from $1,500 to $2,000 cash for wheat per day. The 
town has shipped 2,000,000 bushels, and there is still in 
Adams County 500,000 bushels of A No.1 milling wheat. 
The wheat now being sold is bringing thirty-five and 
forty cents cash. 


D. E. Lesu estimates that the fruit crop of Yakima 
this year. if there is no bad luck from frosts in the 
next two weeks, should bring between $75,000 and 
$100,000 into the county. With fair prices, our hops, 
fruits and various other productions will realize for 
the people of Yakima in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 

Yakima Herald, 


NEGOTLATIONS which have been under way for some 
time to float a loan on the big concentrator at Monte 
Cristo have come to a successful conclusion. A trust 
deed to support an issue of bonds of $75,000 for the 
development and betterment of the mining properties 
has been placed on record at Snohomish. The trust 
is given by the United Concentration Co., 
and covers the concentrator. the machinery and the 
tram lines leading to the concentrator. The deed 
runs to George D. Rogers, who it is understood repre- 
sents substantially the same parties who made the 
loan of $1,500,000 to the Everett Land Co. To the 


deed 


people of Everett the transaction is full of signifi 
cance as giving a fresh illustration of the confidence 
of capital in the proposition and the assurance of the 
steady development of the valuable mining proper 
ties.—Everett Herald. 


THE writer has had occasion to canvass the number 
of fruit trees that have been set out in this vicinity 
within the last few years, and has found that there are 
nearly 10,000 such trees now growing and in good con- 
dition. Of this number about fifty per cent are apple 
trees, and ten per cent each of prune, pear, plum and 
cherry, and ten per cent of various other kinds of 
fruit. Thisis a very creditable showing, and it is safe 
to say that within a few years this section will not 
only produce enough fruit for home consumption, but 
also considerable for export.—Uniontown Journal. 


THE question of propagating Eastern oysters in the 
waters of Puget Sound and Willapa Harbor is one 
which has been glven considerable attention, and it 
is generally conceded that if the spawn will survive 
here, the oyster business will become of greatly in- 
creased value within the near future. Henry Wie- 
gardt, of Bruceport, on Willapa Harbor, last month 
found Eastern spawn, planted in his grounds three 
years ago, to bein good condition. This discovery is 
of importance, and indicated that beyond question 
the oyster will become acclimated under favorable 
circumstances. Several points on the Sound were 
stocked recently, and the United States Fish Commis- 
sioner has promised to send out a considerable quan- 
tity for transplanting this season. Meanwhile the 
native oysters are constantly growing in favor and 
their value as a food product is becoming more recog- 
nized each year.— Tacoma Trade. 


THE report of Captain Folger, detailing the result of 
trials made on board the United States steamer York 
town, of coal mined in Washington. has been received 
at the Navy Department. The captain reports that 
after tosting many samples he found two coals which 
met the demands of the naval service. They are mined 
at Blue Canyon and at Fairhaven, Whatcom County, 
and can be had at Bellingham Bay in any desired 





quantity. Both of these coals burn free and do not, 
like the other coals tried, unduly heat the uptakes and 
smokestacks of the vessels. The only drawback is the 
quantity of black smoke produced, which might be 
objectionable in the patrol duty, as tending to betray 
the approach of the war ships to the poachers in time 
for them to make their escape. But the Blue Canyon 
and Fairhaven coals are less objectionable in even 
that respect than the other American coals, and 
Captain Folger expressed the opinion that they are 
generally better than the coal mined at Comox, Brit- 











ish Columbia, which has heretofore been largely used 
for naval purposes with eminent satisfaction. 
The Canadian Northwest. 


who was commissioner at 


Cc. F. Law, the World's 
Fair from British Columbia, has discovered somewhere 
in the interior of the province an extensive bed of 
kainite. This is considered a very valuable find, the 
only other place where it exists in abundance being in 
the neighborhood of the Strasbourg, Germany, salt 
mines. The crude kainite is used largely for fertiliz- 
ing, and is also used extensively in the manufacture 
of other million dollars’ 
worth of it is annually exported from Strasbourg 


acids and drugs. Several 


*@e- 
A New Material for Bath Tubs. 

A Minneapolis concern—the 
Manufacturing Co.—seems to have struck upon ama 
terial for bath tubs that offers all the good qualities 
of both metal and porcelain and the bad qualities of 
neither. 
remain) a mystery to all but the manufacturers 


Minneapolis Paving & 


It is acomposition that is yet (and likely to 
Itis 
extremely handsome in appearance, being a delicate 
creamy white in color, with a finish that is fully equal 
to that of the most expensive porcelain. These tubs, 
which are made in any size wanted, are finished on the 
outside in white, blue, red, 
gold decorations, if desired, at a small additional cost 

One of the strong points of these tubs is their sani- 
tary qualities. 
cannot possibly convey infection, and are very easily 
The “Acme” 
come popular, in homes and in hotels, as the cost is 


rose, or green, and with 


They are entirely non-absorbent, so 


cleaned with a sponge. is certain to be- 
moderate. 

Illustrations of the Acme tubs may be seen in the 
advertisement of the M. P. & M. Co., on another page 
Circulars will be sent on application 


oe tien 
Superior Train Service to Pittsburg. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad offers the public the 
most convenient train service between Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. The route is via Akron, Ravenna, War- 
ren and Youngstown, Ohio. Two solid trains are run 
every day, both carrying day coaches and new vesti- 
buled sleeping-cars through without change. 

The Pittsburg express leaves Chicago at 3.00 P. M., 
and arrives Pittsburg the next morning at 7.0. The 
vestibuled limited also leaves Chicago at7.30 P.M. and 
arrives at Pittsburg the next morning at 11.10. The 
vestibule limited also carries a Pullman sleeper to 
Cleveland, via Akron, arriving at Cleveland at A. M. 

A1LB. & O. trains depart from the Grand Central 
Passenger Station, corner Fifth Avenut and Harrison 
Street, Chicago, the finest and 
station in America. 


most commodious 








KENNEWICK IRRIGATED LANDS 


In the famous Columbia River and Kennewick valleys, in ali sized tracts—5 to 100 acres, 
at very reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


This is the greatest peach, fruit and hop region in the world. Write for information to 


C. J. BEACH & SON, Kennewick, Wash., 


Also owners of the original townsite of Kennewick. Business and residence lots on easy payments: 





THE FAMOUS SUNNYSIDE IRRIGATED LANDS. 


I have over 80,000 acres of the best PRUIT, ALFALFA and HOP LANDS in the world 


Under the main canal of the Northern Pacific, Yakima & Kittitas Irrigation Co., which is sixty miles long and waters the handsome and fertile valley 
known as SUNNYSIDE, in the lower Yakima Valley. Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, Apricots, Cherries, Prunes, and Grapes grow prolific here. 


No failure; crops every season. 


Water when you want it. 


Tracts from ten acres upwards. 


Write for information. 
JAMES KNOX, ZILLAH, PIERCE Co., WASH. 





Never Every morning in the year, on arrival of 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific trains 
Never from the West, the BADGER STATE EXPRESS 


Forget via THe NORTH-WESTERN LINE leaves Min- 

neapolis 7:20, St. Paul 8:00, arriving Mil- 
waukee 8:00 P, M.; Chicago 9:35 P.M, It has superb 
Parlor Car and is the only day train every dty in the year 
hetween these cities. 





Plant That THE NorRTH-WESTERN LINE offers th 

Best TRAIN SERVICE from Minneapolis and 

in your St. Paul to Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas City, 

M “¢ Duluth and Superior, and is the only line 

emory running Pullman Sleepers to all these 

cities, besides affording first-class day train service. 
Try this line also to Ashland. 





The NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED to Chicago 
via THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE isthe finest 
this and equipped train out of Minneapolisand St. 
hold i¢ Paul. It has Pullman and Wagner private 

* compartment and 16-Section Sleepers and 
Buffet-Smoking Library Coaches and leaves Minne- 
apolis, daily 7:30 P. M,; St. Paul 8:10 P M; arriving 
Milwaukee 7:50 A. M.; Chicago 9:30 A. M. 


Grasp 





YAKIMA IRRIGATED LANDS. 


We have tracts of FIVE, TEN, TWENTY, FORTY and FIFTY acres 
of improved IRRIGATED LANDS, in FRUITS, HOPS and 


ALFALFA, ranging in price from $50 to $300 per acre, on reasonable terms. Write for circulars and information to 


H. SPINNING & CO.. North Yakima, Washington. 
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Bill Nye’s Opinion of a Postoffice Money Order 














Here Bill Nye’s opinion of a postoftice money order 
ind the red tape it re iires to cash it 

I would like t ec a good postoffice where a man 
in gound present a oney order without being in 

ted by a grand jury before he aun get away Ssuys 
he I believe, generally, that a man who leads a good 
tl tium iife ight. tto be umped or ind trod to 
the eartl ist because he has presented a money order 
r payment Weure all liable to make mistakes. I 


presented ar nev order onee, thinking that the office 


Was aseugerto pay an order as it was to sell me one 
it | was young ther had seen very little of the 
world invbody could f Ime with a kind word then 
wl have my remittances sent me by freight, inside 
i joint of gaspipe. and do not have to wait so long 
Since Mr. Nye acquired the above experience express 


oney orders have been introduced, and the rapidity 


with which they have ome into general use is re 


The conver nee of the money order system of ex 
pres ompanie + perhaps best illustrated in the fac- 
simile of fort nuse by the Northern Pacific Express 
Co. shown on this page In this form not only can the 


trmount of the order be collected at any express office 


in the United States, but at certain fixed places named 


n the order V The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, the First National Bank of 
Chicago andthe Merchants National Bank of St. Paul 
his definiteness of payment at three of the principal 

tiesof this country enables the person entitled to 
ther ney to obtain it without difficulty at any point, 
whether near or remote from an express office In 
fact. tosay that the express company becomes your 
banker and enables you thus to issue checks in the 
ime form as those in use by banks, is not an exagger 
ation, but an every-day experience; and if this is not 
overlooked when taxes, bills, dues, ete., are to be paid 
or money remitted for any purpose n any direction 
the advantage of an express money order over a bank 


check or draft becomes apparent 

fhe European feature of the business is a most im 
portant one Provision is made for the cashing of 
rders throughout Europe at fixed rates printed on 
t hve rders \ little reflection will lead the experi 
enced foreign traveler to appreciate the advantage of 
these forms over the ordinary letters of credit and 
other means of rendering money available in foreign 
ountrie 

Money orders are sold and paid at all offices of the 
Northern Pacif Express Co., during business hours, 


from one cent to fifty dollars, and there is no limit to 


the number of orders sold to any person; moreover, 
the difference between business hours of an express 
office and those of a bank or postoffice is worthy of 
note Purchasers are not required to fill out blank 
gy so simple that a child 
‘an buy an order his is the only system of sending 


appl ecutions, the methods beir 


money through the mails that gives a receipt which 


in be kept by the purchaser. In case orders are lost, 
delayed, stolen or destroyed, this receipt insures 
igainst loss. The amount of the order will be re- 


funded to remitter or payee at any time, without 


delay. inconvenience or additional expense, on execu 





tion ofa bond of indemnity. Orders are negotiable 
by indorsement and can be used as exchange, payable 
at over 15,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. What other way of remitting money gives 
such feature of exchange with such absolute security, 
Orders are 
often deposited and handled through banks the same 
as checks and drafts, being redeemed through bank 


simplicity, economy and convenience? 


clearing houses in all the principal cities of the world. 

The express companies of North America cover the 
country as completely as the postal service, and the 
chief comparative advantages of express money or- 
ders lie in their interchangeability. They are cashed 
on presentation at all offices of the American, Adams, 
United States, Nutional, Southern, Wells-Fargo, Pa- 
ific, Great Northern, Canadian and other express 
ym panies 

Rates For orders payable in United States, Canada 
and Europe 


Notover & Sets Not over 0 18 cts. 
Not over 10 ‘ S cts Not over 60 eee 20 Cts. 
Notover 2% 10 cts Not over 75 occ at OCR, 
Not over 30 12 cts. Not over 100.........30 ets. 
Not over 40 15 cts 


The Time to Travel. 


Horace Greeley excited much inane laughter among 
a certain classof people some twenty years ago, by his 
declaration, “The way to resume is to resume.’ The 
true way to do anything is to do it whenever you feel 
the time is come. David Dudley Field, who at ninety 
was the wonder of the world of lawyers, attributed his 
hale old age to, among other causes, “eating what I 
like, letting the rest alone, and sleeping when I am 
weary Similarly, the way to take a vacation is to 
tuke a vacation. It seems almost impossible to pound 
it into some people that business, society or politics 
can spare their indispensable aid for a week or two, 
and so they go on in atreadmill grind. until some day 
they drop out forever, and the world-machine goes 
right on. The time to travel is-now.and no pleas- 
anter season can be found thanthis. The great States 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne 
bruska, Colorado, Wyoming and South Dakota don 
their gayest dress now, andin noneof them is the sum- 
mer yet advanced enough to cause discomfort. Break 
away from your store, office, wheatfield or pine forest, 
and see what are the cornfieldsand orchards of Illinois 
and Nebraska, the gold and silver mines of Colorado, 
the healing springs and tin mines of South Dakota, 
find out whatis just over your horizon, To all these 
States there is one best way—travel via the Burlington 
Route. Your home ticket agent will give you all the 
necessary information, or you can write to W. J. ¢ 
Kenyon, Gen, Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Tourists’ Paradise. 


No State in the Union offers such attractions to the 
pleasure traveler as Minnesota, with her 10,000 beau- 
tiful lakes, charming scenery and delightful cli- 
mate. The quiet grandeur and picturesque beauty of 
the summer resorts along the line of the Saint Paul & 
Duluth Railroad has become a matter of common 
knowledge, and with the summer winds come strangers 
from far and near to enjoy the benefits and luxuries 
afforded by these bright spots of recreation ard re- 
pose. The many charming lakes offer unequaled at- 
tractions to the tourist, angler, hunter or seeker after 
health or recreation, and the excellent service of this 





road places them within easy reach of the cities. The 
Saint Paul & Duluth Railroadis the popular route for 
all classes of travel between St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth, West Superior and the Lake Superier Coun- 
try. It is the only line offering strictly first-class ser- 
vice. For descriptive matter pertaining to these re- 
sorts, giving a synopsis of game and fish laws, rates of 
hotels, boats and list of varieties of fish caught at the 
various points, apply to agents, or to W. A. Russell 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Picturesque B & O. 


A lengthy article from the pen of Rev. William 
Stevens Perry, Bishop of lowa, was recently published 
in the lowa Churchman, descriptive of his journey from 
Chicago to New York via Washington, Among other 
things hesays: “One traveling eastward from Chicago 
via the Picturesque Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, finds 
rest and comfort in the Vestibuled Pullman Limited 
truins on which travelis no longer irksome, but lux 
urious. There are two of these trains daily from Chi- 
cago, one leaving 10:15 A. M. and the other at 6:25 Pp. mM 
It was on the morning train that we began our pleas 
ant journey across the plains and over the Alleghanies 
for New York. We had the enjoyable anticipation of 
going via Washington, for the Baltimore & Ohioalone 
ofall the many routes between the seaboard and the 
lakes, passes directly to and through the Capital City 
It was night when we passed the Ohio River and began 
the ascent of the Alleghanies, on the summit of which 
are the twin resorts, Deer Park and Oakland. The 
last named is a pretty village shut in by towering 
mountains. A pretty church shows that the visitors 
at Deer Park take their religion with them into the 
country. The handsome cottages grouped about the 
hotel, the fine walks and drives in every direction, the 
salubrity of the air, and the coolness which is ob- 
tained when all the world below this elevation is feel- 
ing the oppressiveness of the heated term, make this 
an idealspot forsummering. Atthe base of the moun- 
tains we entered the Potomac Valley, which was de- 
buteable ground during the civil war. The streams 
and fields we cross, the ravines we tread, as we speed 
on to Washington, have their historic associations 
with internercine strife that pitted the Blue against 
the Gray. Across the mountains und down the Poto- 
muc we were greeted by a constant succession of most 
magnificent views which have gained forthe Baltimore 
& Ohio the sobriquet of ‘Picturesque B. & O. Our 
route from Washington to New York was via the Royal 
Blue Line of the Baltimore & Ohio, which is composed 
of the staunchest and finest Coaches, Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars ever built by the Pullman Company, 
vestibuled from end to end, and protected by Pull- 
man’s improved anti-telescoping device. All the cars 
are heated by steum and lighted by Pintsch gas. They 
ure the fastest trains in the world, placing New York 
and Washington within five hours’ reach,” 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 
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Finance and Real Estate. 








Northwestern Financial and Realty 
concerns will find 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
their best advertising medium. 








pe" Readers of this magazine who may wish to do business 
vith the financial and real estate concerns advertising in 
hese columns can rely upon their high character an! re- 
sponsibuity._ ae¥ 





WASHINGTON. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY. 


Tacoma, Wash. 





Patp UP CAPITAL, - - $500,000. 





Romp s a general banking business. Receives 
e , and liberal rates of interest paid on 
Gally be balances subject to check. 


Drrectors: John S. Baker, George Browne, Paul 
Schulze, L. D. Campbell, C. W. Griggs, T. B. Wallace, 
Chester Thorne. 


T. B. WALL a, Ppegitons. J.S. BAKER, Vice Pres't. 
©. KAUFFMAN, Cashier. 


Wheat Farms and Stock Ranees, 


We have listed with us farms suitable for wheat 
raising, stock and fruit; also several ranches well 
stocked, having living water sufficient for the stock 
ind household purposes. There are no better ranches 
than those of Eastern Washington. These farms offer 
great inducements to those desirous of engaging in 
the dairy business, and will be sold at a bargain. 

Correspondence solicited. 

t® Price of purchaser's ticket, from the point where 
train is taken, to Cheney. will be credited on first 
payment on land bought of us. 

W ARRKANTS.— Parties wishing to invest either in gilt 
cdged Mortgage Securities, or in State. County or 
School Warrants, will find it to their advantage to 


iddress 
1 HOMAS J. WILDER & CO, 











Cheney, Washirgtor. 


First National Bank 


OF 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 
J. R. Lewis, President. ’ 
CHAS. CARPENTER, Vice President 
W. L. StTeELINWEG, Cashier 
Henry Tra, Asst. Cashier 





Capital and Surplus, - - - $130,000. 


Write for information relative to 
YAKIMA COUNTY. 


Yakima Valley Lands. 


FRUIT, HOP, FARM 
and 
GARDEN LANDS, 


{Tn tracts of ten acres and upwards, improved and 
/ unimproved; also desirable city property for sale. 


The subscriber has had over eight years’ practic al 
experience in the Valley. VILLIAM KER, 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
References: President American Security & Trust 
Co.. Washington, D. C.; First National Bank, North 
Yakima, Wash. 





MONTANA. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $500,000. Surplus and Profits, $500,000 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. General bankin. 

business transacted. Safety deposit boxes for rent. 
8. T. Hauser, President. 

J.C. CuRTIN, Vice President. 
W.K NIGHT, Second Vice President. 
T. H. KLErnscuM tpt, Cashier. 
Geo. H. HILL, Ass’t Cashier. 

Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. W. Bach. A. J. Davis, 
Warren C. Gillette, ..C. Curtin, R.S. Hale, James A. 
Talbott. E. W. Knight, R.S. Hamilton, Conrad Kobrs, 
Henry Klein. 

Associate Banks: Northwestern National Bank, Great 
Falls; First National Bank, Missoula; First National 
Bank, Butte. 











For information write 





FRUIT LANDS, 


Midway between Seattle and Tacoma, in the famous 


WHITE RIVER VALLEY, WASHINGTON, 


In Five, Ten and Twenty Acre Tracts. 


WILL J. SHINN, 


HOP LANDS, 


Kent, Washington. 











£. JOHNSON, 


“OLAF O SEARLE 


A. EK. JOHNSON & CO. 
General Land & Emigration A gts. 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


—to or from— 


EUROPEAN POINTS. 


BANK DRAFTS 


Issued on all the leading Banks of 
Europe. 


—of choice— 


RAILROAD LANDS 


RAILROAD TICKETS iN 


We represent 
Cunard, American, White Star, 


ind all other first-class lines. 


to all points 
North, West, South and East, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana 
Idaho, Washington and Oregor 


Sold at low prices 
and on easy terms. 





General Office: 


Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 


ST. PAUL, MINN 





MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH, 
716 Torrey Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
28 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


ANDREW H.BUREE, 


Grain Commission. 


SAMPLE GRAIN A SPECIALTY. 


Cash advances made on bills of lading. Prompt re- 
turns and settlements made. Careful attention given 
to all business entrusted to us. Correspondence so- 
licited. Market report mailed free on application. 


ISAIAH H. BRADFORD, 
Investment Banker and Broker, 


Dealer in First-Mortguge Loans, Real Estate, Stocks, 
Bonds and Commercial Paper. 
Collections throughout the Northwest) promptly 
attended to. Eighteen years’ experience. Best of ref 
erence freely given. Correspondence solicited 


HUBBARD, MINN. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


gle N MEN 
Lon& 1A DIN 
OW BUH DAKOT,. 


A Good Colony Site. 


Cheap land enough for the immediate settlement of 
a colony of fifty or sixty families, in the immediate 
vicinity of a new town on the Soo Line, in Stutsman 
County. North Dakota. This land is all 
prairie. On most of the quarter sections will be 


good rich 


found a few acres of swale where all the hay needed 
by the settler can be cut. These lands will be sold a 
44.an acre on the five-year credit’ plan or on half-crop 
payment plan. The country is 

Address B.S. RUSSELL, General Agent Minnesota 
& Dakota Land and Investment Co., Jamestown, N. D 
or apply at the general office of the company, Bank of 
Minnesota Building, St. Paul, Minn 


handsome and healthy. 


ARKANSAW. 


s. P. MELLARD. 


Real Estate and Insurance Agent, 


Office, No. 513 Central Ave., HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Negotiatior of Loans and General Collecting. Take 
charge of estates, make disbursements, pay taxes, ete. 
Refer by permission to 'Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


The AVENUE HOTEL. 


Situated on Park Avenue and commanding a 
fine view of the choicest residence and 
business portions of the city. 


Has Accommodations for 300 Guests. 


RATES: 


From $12.50 to $20.00 Per Week. 
Anexcellent bath house connected with the hotel. 
Bath House Rates: $6.00 for 21 Baths. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


The Northwest Magazine 


CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
Twelve Months, $2. Six Months, $1. 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 
Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., | 


Saint PAut, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Srp_tey St., Cor. SrxtTu. 


The Crescent Creamery Co., 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Mauufacturers of the celebrated 


CRESCENT CREAMERY BRAND OF 


BUTTER and CHEESE, 


And Jobbers of 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Poultry, 
Cream, Milk and Buttermitk. 


Super’or Cold Storage, Located on Railroad Sidetrack, 


ERIESSON, BRADY & CO., 
Distillers’ Agents 


Wholesale Liquor Dealers. 


M. ERIESSON, 


F. J. HUBER, JuLiIvus KESSLER. 


42-50 East 7th St., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


H.D. MATHEWS, kh. C. BROWN, 
res. & Treas. Vice Pres. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 








F.G. Brapy, 











OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


Docks: 
General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL | co., 
Coal Shippers. 


Wharves: { Duluth, Weast Su 


or, Washburn, 
@reen Bay, ‘ 


waukee. 
General Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 





T. L. BLOOD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


me — ie a ge 


And PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





CRANE & ORDWAY CO., 
st. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS. DULUTH 


Manufacturers IRON PIPE anpD FITTINGS. 
Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’, Engineers’ Supplies 
Pumps, Well Machinery, Belting and Hose, etc. 


PARWELL, OZMUN, EIRE &CO., 
Importers and Wholesale 
Hardware Jobbers 





Complete lines of Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Butchers’ 


Tools and Supplies. Send for catalogues. 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolisand Minnesota Transfer | 213, 215, 217, 219, 221 & 223 East 3p St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
Importer & Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


Wholesale Dept.: 326 Jackson Street. 
Branches: Globe Building and Ryan Hotel. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








N.LEHNEN, PhD, 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. Pau, Minn 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Writeforterms 





H. M. SMYTH PRINTING CoO., 


Kailroad and Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers and Map Publishers. 


316-318 Robert Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 


_ §T. PAUL FOUNDRY OO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for prices and designs of Columns, 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan Building. 





-% BUY THE O& 
LIGHT RUNNING 





oe oe g 
ws “ae Sie IB 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “Blind Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 

ORANCE, MASS. 
BICAG, ans 47; : ‘ANC; 
at. 8 gst RMN ANIA ea, * °° 


"rious FOR SALE BY = tuss.18* 
W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., st. Paul, Minn. 








WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


BEACON ELECTRIC CoO., . . 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northwestern Agents, 


Contractors for complete installation of Arc and Incandescent Plants, Electrical Supplies of All Kinds. 


Western Electric Arc Dynamo. ® 





Western Electric Incandescent Dynamo. ° 





Western Electric Arc Lamp. 








CHICAGO: 227 to 275 South Clinton St. 


Over Compound Wound. 


Single and Double Carbon Lamp. 
Single Carbon, All-Night Service Lamp. 


igh and Low Tension Systems. Automatic Regulator. 
in Operation, Durability, Simplicity of Construction. 


ne Hundred and Fifteen Volt Dynamos. Shunt Wound, Compound Wound, 


Economy in first cost. Economy 


{eae and shal be pleased 
to Estimates. 
WEW YORE: Cor. Thames and Greenwich Sts. 
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This is what | have to say; The Minnie is great 
She 15 the only great binder built ; All other machines have 
been cut down in size,cuf down i material and cut down 



























in capacity, leaving the Minnie alone in her strength. 








ee The 
<= Minnie 

is great; she has 
Sreat, broad , steady-running 

wheels, great reels, great rollers,great 
aprons, great gears, great bearings, great 
shafts anda big firm frame ° 





The Minnie is the 
only reliable binder ) 
where a great harvest 
must be rushed through 
with great speed 














General Office 
St. Pauc. MINN. 


_—_—> .=-- 











The great harvests of the Great North-West 
the Great West and the Great South-West re- 
quire a great machine- the Minnie. 


i arvester 
SeRul 


The ACME WHITE ENAMELED BATH TUB, 


AND THE 


Acme Granitic Laundry Tray. 
Kitchen Sinks, Slop Sinks, etc., 


MINNEAPOLIS PAVING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Branch Offices, CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 
ST.LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA , FARGO, SALT LAKE 
CITY, FORT WORTH, PORTLAND and SAN FRANCISCO. 























OFFICE, 429 Sixth Avenue South. 
Factory, 2901-3 Nicollet Avenue. 








{23° This Company also makes 
Floor, Sidewalk and Bath-Room Tiles. | 























AN OUTFIT FOR 4 
4 
[ELECTRO ~ |VLATING The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 
WiLL Cost $5 00 Up. INSTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories 
They are easily operated, and can be made very ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction 
profitable. Send for our SPECIAL CATALOGUE, Principal Office, Tok Rookery, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PrrrsBuRG; No. 328 Chestnut 
with full particulars, — SA peirats: Ro. oe Broadwa , NEw Fort. “MLE : 
OBERT W. HUNT, M.Am. Soc. 0. E.,M.Am. Inst. M. E.,M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and [ron Co 
2 THE HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO., Joun J. Conn, Engineer of Tests; A.W. F1eKo, Insp'g Engin'r; G.W. G. FERRIS, C.E.; JAMESO. HALLSTED,C. E.; 
_CHICAGO ___ NEWARK, N. J. New Yor« Wa. P.Gronav, 0. E.; D. W. McNavuauer, CO. £.—Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines 
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HIS APOLOGY 

A Westerne r apologizes to his readers somewhat 
fter this fashion We expected to have a death and 
i marriage to publish this week, but a violent storm 
prevented the wedding, and, the doctor being taken 

k himself, the patient recovered, and we are ac- 

ng heated it f both 
SETTLED HIM 

A drummer at Hallock got breezy with a waiter girl 
After} had ordered soup he sent her in quest of the 
ubstantials. When she returned and began to plant 
dishes before him. he inquired: “When did [see you 
be fore When TI brought your soup she suid; and 
he went out followed by the laughter of the other 
fellows ‘ f Vinn Times 

A STARTLING RESULT 

A pre y h Imistress told a rather amusing story 
ita Var u r boarding house She asked one of her 
lasses t put the nouns boys bees” and bears 
nto a sentence The scholars thought intently fora 
fev oments, when one ragged youngster, with a look 
f victory on his face, raised his hand. “Well, John 
ny ridl the hool teacher what is your sentence?” 
Boy bee bear when they go in swimmin rhe 
teacher did not call on any more of her class World 

ROYALTY CHUCKLED 

The P ( Walk tvery hearty laugher. On 

‘ N i Roval Highness laughed very heart- 
ly at a Hindu schoolboy. The youngsters had been 
drilled into the propriety of saying “Your Royal 
Highnes should the prince speak to any of them 
ind when the heir-apparent accosted a bright-eyed 
lud. and pointing to a prismat compass, asked 
Whatisth the youngster, allin a flutter, replied 
Please t t Royal compa your prismatic High 


nes 





THE RIGHT MAN 
Merchant Did you find that man Johnson that I 
cent you to collect a bill fron 
Clerk l am sorry to say I did not There are at 
least a dozen Johnsons in that building. The last one 
I called on } ed me out 
Merchant Go back right away That must be the 
ne we are ler 
SUGGESTIVE 
An Irish newspaper has the following, doubtless 
truthful, advertisement 
Wanted: A gentleman to undertake the sale of pat- 
ent medicine The advertiser guarantees that it will 
be profitable to the undertaker.’ 


ndsor, Onta- 


This is good a 


rio. undertaker who 


of aW 


*hased 


the utterance 
had 
ited with 


ust pur a new hearse 


his extravagance, he 
in this 


When remonstr 
rid Phere 


be dying tor 


upon 


are lots of people town who will 


1 that couch 


ce n 
A (LEBRK S OPINION 


ious county clerks 


‘uments is going the rounds of 


offices in this State 


A curious set of 
the 


started for 


It was 
the 


var 


the purpose of obtaining the ideas of 


various clerks regarding fees, ete.. and to obtain their 
sentiments as to holding a State convention of clerks 
in the near future. On Monday it reached the office 
of County Clerk Egan, who sent it on to Columbia 


It is voluminous and contains many curious 
the 


founty 


comments by various clerks through whose hands 





of Chehalis 
Court 
No 


it has passed. For instance the clerk 
County, J. E. Lyons, “Tam busy as h—l. 
is in session and also a mass meeting of taxpayers. 
but if youever get out of 


says 


time to give an opinion; 
office and can get $100 per month, just keep it.”— Walla 
Walla Statesman 

ae 

Ti 


IMPORTANT ADVICE WANTED. 


You newspaper know most everything, don't 
you?” asked the woman with the square chin, 
planted herself in achair alongside the editorial desk. 

The dodged a direct answer by asking the 
woman what was the trouble. 

“It is jist this way,” she said. “You see, I went to see 
laet about gitt'n a divorce, an’ 
+ in advance. Yistiddy the old man got 
run over and got his neck broke, of course I don't 
need no divorce from a dead man, an’ I want to know 


men 
as she 


editor 


a lawyer week to see 


paid him ® 


an 


if the lawyer can keep that money, or can I make’im 
chip itin fer the funeral expenses ?” 
ie 
NOT A SAFE PROPOSITION, 
Her lips quivered and her breath came in labored 


gusps, but she did not speak. 


“Do you love me?” he anxiously demanded, seizing 
her shrinking hand. 
I—I don't know,” 
Gently he insinuated his 
Darling,” he 
me ask your mamma first?” 


With a sudden ery of terror she grasped his arm. 


she faltered. 
arm about her. 


“would you like to have 


murmured, 


“No, no, no!” she shrieked, convulsively. * Don’t do 
that! Sheisa widow. I want you myself.” 

She clung to him until he solemnly promised that 
he would say nothing to the old lady for the present.— 
Chicago Tribune 


NA 
78 


COULDN'T GET THERE. 


young men who were recently 
ball, who hada lively 


sense of humor, and an impediment in bis speech. 


Among the number of 


invited toa suburban wus one 


The hostess observed that this particular young 
man did not dance. 

“Lam surprised not to see you dancing,” she said 
Don't you care for it?” 

“Oh, y-yes,” he replied. 

‘Then why haven't you obtained a partner and 
joined in the amusement?” 

W-w-well,’ he replied, “it’s th-this way. I h-h-have 
tried s-several t-t-times, b-b-but b-by the t-time I 
h-have s-succeeded in t-telling a g-girl wh-what I 


w-wanted, th-the music's s-s-stopped.” 





THE FRENCHWOMAN’S ENGLISH. 
little 


office 


French woman went into a London 
recently, and with a air 
passed through the The 
clerk looked at it for a moment, smiled, and then said: 
The alittle bit awkward, Would 
you lik any changes?” 
The pretty little woman tossed her head 
No zink I knows to write ze 
Inglis 
Phe clerk 
All right 
suiled out of the 
peared 


A pretty 
newspaper positive 


un advertisement window. 


English is miss. 
e to make 
good 


m'sieur. I how 


smiled again. 
watched 


The 


woman as she 
ap- 


little 
morning 


the 
next 


und 
door the ud 
an- 
the 


Mdle. Marcotte 
wishes to show her 
Moments. 


respectfully 
to 


wanted. 
that 
young English ladies.’ 


“Pupils 


nounces she tongue 
Spare 


Sc 


A HUMAN SKYROCKET. 
here isa man livingin La Crosse whois known as 
the human skyrocket. He isa quarryman by occupa- 
tion and spends his lifein the stone quarries in the 
bluffs back of the city, and is considered an expert in 
getting out rock. But he had anexperience some time 
ago which came very near putting an end to his career 
He was working the quarry one day, engaged in 
putting in a heavy blast. The charge had been placed 
the hole and he was tamping it with a large iron 
bar and the iron struck a spark and the charge ex- 
ploded. When the flash came the bar was in the hole, 
and it came out like ashot from acannon. The quar- 
ryman had sucha tight grip onthe iron that he was 
up with it for a distance of 
IM) feet or more 
went till he could look over the city and 
ee the winding Mississippi in the distance. He was 
all the time and realized when had 
reached the highest point and was about to descend 
Then he began to fear that the fall would kill him. 
Unlike Mark Twain’s hero he did not drop down over 
the old hole and go to work to make up for lost time, 
but he fell with adull thud and was picked up un- 
It was aclose call for him, buta skillful 


in 


in 


carried like a skyrocket 


Up, up he 


conscious he 


conscious. 
surgeon saved his life. 

After his recovery he was asked why he held on to 
the bar when the blast went off. “Why,” said he, “if 
have been blown into 
never have found 


| had let that bar go, it would 
the State of Minnesota and I would 
it again.” 


Peck'’s Sun. 














Re 
pink 
4 Re 
tuliy 


price 


receipt of $1. 


ad what this box contains: 











YY/ ‘This box contains assorted Cut Flowers 
Y specially arranged for out- f-town trade 


BOX 


For $1 cash with order. 
L. L. MAY & Co St Paul, 


, ae - linn. 


— 4 


~ 


MAYS 


You pay the 
- 


Express, 2c. 








, Florists, 





2 yellow 
red. 1 cream 
carnations, 2 


roses, 
rose, dark velvety 
yman hyacinths, 4 
S, Smilax. 
s will amount to$2. We will, however. 
25, express prepaid, to any address. 


L.L. MAY & CO., Florists, 5 W. 





1 light 
white rose, 
mignonette. 

The contents of this box at regular 
upon the 


3d St. 





















Hauating Send us your full name ana 
Case. address and we will send you 
& box of our finest 10c cigars, 


Gents’ 


| —eeees Tetail value $5.14), 
In order to tatroduce this brand 


for 83.98 


we will send 


or 
La ‘ you FREE this elegant watch, 14 karat, gold 
dies finished, beautifully engraved and equal in 
Size. appearance and as good a time keeper as the 


average $25.00 gold filled watch. We 
send the 50 cigars and watch together 
Cc. O. D., cost ecaly $8.98. You 
examine them at the express office 
and if satisfactory pay the agent the 
‘mount and they are yours, Write 
to-day. Mention whether you want 
Ladies’ or Gents’ size satch, Addresg 


THE NATIONAL MFG. & 
IMPORTING CO., 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, ILL 





MY fest WIFE “Toray enciont. 


Buys our 2drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
finely tinished, nickel plated, adap ted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatie Bobbin W inder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Self.Setting Needle and a complete 
set o Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’ 8 Trial, No money required in advance. 
75,000 now fn use, World’s Fair Meda! awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s protits 
E Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Macvind’ CREM 


For Benntifving the 
<temoves all Freckles, Tan “bonbara, Fineies Liver 
a one caper imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
4 ehes, an 4 
plexion to its original fresinwan Far ‘ale at Dru oe 4 
MA aLVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP! Prof, 1.1 uh ij 
nYOou 
20 Cents a Cake Soap ube 


WE WEAK=MAN AN Cure Yours 


FIFTEEN. ‘Days. 


I willsend F Peilccnd WIRE vo ony mant E to any man the prescription, with 
full particulars,of a new and positive remedy. A 
sure cure for all weakness in young or old men. Cures 
Lost Manhood, Nervous Weakness, Impo- 
tency, in 15 days: disease never returns. Will also fur- 
nish remedies if desired. Correspondence private. Ad- 





dress T.C. Barnes, News Dealer, Marshall, Mich, 


Ua haat 





D8S.B.COLLINS optat'airrioore 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REXEDY 


Discovered in 1868. “THERIAKI” Book Free. 
Office 27, 78 Monroe ~— Cuicago, It 
P. O. Drawer 691. 











BUY DIRECT ‘AND SAVE DEALER’s 
$| AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
lable for either sex, made of best ma- 























T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, lil. 





terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and tully warranted. Write to-day for our 
sarge Complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
tree. OXFORD MEG. CoO. 
338 Wabash aveaae, - CHICAGO, TLL, 
4 | [ ves quick relief, cures in a 
ew days. Never returns. No 
no salve, no suppository, no ma x 
ee eps druggists. Malied free. Adc 
TREEV Vv ES, Box 3200, New York City, N. Y. 
j Celebrated Female 
oe never fail. 
— wiPilis, particulars —4 (after eed sor cher fang 
s), particulars 
Dee DER, Back Bay, Boston, 
NEW EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSORBED, Our home 
treatment FE’ RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when alt 
others fail. ‘Hundreds convinced. P. amphle t free, 
No isk. Address THE EYE, Gicns Falis, N. Y. 
‘or 
Oo, 
Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
P Club and Parlor. Catalogue free: 
WOMEN Beeman’s Pennyroyal and Tansy Pills 
Never fail. Always sure, Sealed 81.00 
Stevens & Gustavus, cole U, 8. Agents, 126 State St, Chicago, Lil, 
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Are You Looking for a Location in the Great Northwest ? 

Do You Want an Investment that will Double Your Capital in a Short Time? 
Are You Interested in Manufacturing Enterprises ? 

Examine GREAT FALLS and Vicinity Before Deciding. 


The agricultural lands produce bountiful crops of everything grown 
in this latitude and the producer finds a cash market at home for all 
farm and garden products at good prices. 


Abundant water power and raw material right at hand make manu- 
facturing possible in competition with the world. 


Mines of gold, silver, copper, lead and iron, all tributary. Coal in 
abundance. 


Wood suitable for pulp, and wool in unlimited quantity. 


Fire clay, lime, sand for all grades of glass, and building stone to 
compare with any place in the United States. 


TWO LARGE SMELTERS IN FULL OPERATION. 


It is generally conceded that Great Falls is to be the reduction point for the minerals 
and metals of the Northern Rockies. 

Fortunes have been made in real estate. 

Great Falls has never been a paper or boom town, butis surely one of the few cities 
of destiny. 

POPULATION TEN THOUSAND. 

Water works, electric light, electric street railway, and large flouring mill all run by power developed 
from water. 

Electricity developed from water power is the motive force of the future. 

Our power is developed and ready for use. 

Building sites and power will be furnished on liberal terms. 

City lots of all grades are cheap. Our prices are made to meet the new conditions of the country. 


For maps, prices and full information write to 


GREAT FALLS WATER-POWER & TOWNSITE COMPANY, 


Great E"alls, DLontana. 
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- GALBNA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


The Wise Traveler 


| In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results | 


of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from | 


hot boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 


defects. 


The adoption of Galena Oils as standard ratlway lubri- l 


cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuour 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business. a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of charge. 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 





CHARLES MILLER, President, | 


| tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
Phonix Building, 138 Jackson St. 


ASHTON 
Pop Safety 


VALVES. 


MEDAL 


AND 


Highest Awards 
World's Pair. 


Twenty Years’ 
Continued Success. 


TheAshton Valve Co 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


National Tube Works Co, 


WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 





Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 


Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Steam Fitting Supplies. 


Gor, Clinton & Fulton Sts , CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cuas. A. LAMB, Local Manager 


Office Headache. 
Prevents _Fistsxes in Addition. 
Mistakes in Carrying 
Addition. Forward. 
a Listing Scattered 
Divisco items to add them. 








RPS 60% of time in doing 
Weuwscuce Saves the work. 
Write for And all the time 






Pamphlet looking for errors. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., CHICAGO, 


EDW. C. PEASLEE, 


DUBUQUE, - - - IOWA. 


Fine Ales and Porter. 


Equal in every respect to the imported goods, 





That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—“The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and pleturesque portion 
of the country—"The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 


reliability—The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—*The Milwaukee,” 


That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—The Milwaukee.” 


That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—The Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘The 
Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
“The Milwaukee.” 


That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—The Milwaukee.” 


The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec 


ments. 


The immortal Lincoln said: “Follow the people and 
you cannot be far from right The People use “The 
Milwaukee 

J.T. CONLEY, Ass't Gen'l Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Note.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 


cago; One to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 


| WISCONSIN 
‘CENTRAL LINES. 


Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. 
All the Year Around. 


Double Daily Train Service | 
BETWEEN 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
AND 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
AND 


All points in Eastern, Western, Northern 
and Central Wisconsin. 





For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time 
tables and full information, apply to agents of 
these lines, or agents of any railway in the 
United States or Canadian Provinces, 





JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





14 KARAT 


GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 
forexamination. A Guarantee 
For & Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex 
amine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay our sample 
i! price, 62.75. and it is yours. 
im it is beautifully engraved 
and warranted the best time- 
keeper in the World for the 
jamoney and equal in appear- 
4 ince to a genuine Solid 

mGold Watch. Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 
again 


THE NATIONAL MFG. 
& IMPORTING CO., 


« 334 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cuicaco, itt. 





A GLORIOUS COMMONWEALTH. 


The energy and enthusiam of the people of 
North Dakota is hard to match. Everyone is 
now alert, determined to make business pay the 
present season. Farmers will be more particular 
than ever to have good seed, to plant and culti- 
vate with care; business men exhibit a more 
hopeful appearance as all nature reawakens with 
a gladsome and happy smile, and the gentle tor- 
rid zephyrs fan the face of the fertile prairies, 
causing everything to take on itself a busy, ac- 
tive, bustling life. And all things give great 
promises of good times. Nowhere are summers 
more delightful than in this golden Northwest. 
Where can you find another country whose air is 
aoy more pure, invigorating and health giving, 
and whose skies are clearer and more beautiful? 
Echo answers, there is none other than— North 
Dakota. Year by year this glorious common- 
wealth has risen from the shades of oblivion and 
insignificance, until to-day she stands out promi- 
nent and pre-eminent among the States of this 
grand Union, and her people are becoming more 
and more noted for the qualities that distinguish 
a vigorous, industrious, patriotic class of citizens. 
— Dawson Standard. 
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WASHINGTON PRUNES IN ST. PAUL. 


C. H. Ricker of Clarke County, Wash., brought 
to St. Paul last week a carload of Italian prunes, 
averaging thirty to forty-five cents to the pound, 
and very fine in appearance, quality and flavor, 
which have been pronounced by good judges 
equal in every way to the best imported prunes. 
Itis something new to receive a full carload of 
prunes of this quality, but Mr. Ricker believesin 
St. Paul as a market, and does not seem likely to 
meet with disappointment in regard to his pres- 
ent shipment. Clarke County is the banner 
county of the State of Washington in size and 
quality of her prune crop, and a large part of 
last year’s pack hasalready been shipped to New 
York and sold to dealers, who jobbed them out 
as fancy imported stock. Shipments thus far 
from Clarke County have aggregated thirty-five 
carloads, all of fine quality and splendid flavor. 
Other shipments will probably follow the one 
noted, and dealers having a good dried-fruit 
trade cannot make any mistake in handling fruit 
of such remarkable size, fine flavor, and excellent 
condition.— Trade Journal. 

°*@e 


WOMAN TO THE RESCUE. 


Rockford, Wash., Enterprise: Paul, in his first 
epistle toTimothy,saidof woman: ‘ButI suffer 
not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 
over the man, but to be in silence.’’ Mrs. Louie 
Lee, who is well known to all pioneers of East- 
ern Washington, forgot all about Paul’s ancient 
command, and the other day, while men were 
talking and running around with their ‘heads 
off,” she swam out into a deep and dangerous 
stream and brought a little child safely to shore. 

A man and his little girl were riding past Mr. 
Lee’s house, on Litthe Hangman Creek, when 
the buggy was thrown into the deep and swift 
current. The horses became disengaged from 
the buggy and it floated out into the current. A 
man happened to be passing at the time and ran 
to Mr. Lee’s house for assistance. He certainly 
went to the right place, as Mrs. Lee was at 
home, and quickly saw the need of prompt ac- 
tion. Paying no attention to the men she ran to 
the creek, plunged in, swam tothe buggy and 
brought the child safely toshore. She left the 
men take care of the man, which, after due de- 
liberation, they did. 

‘Let the woman learn in silence with all sub- 
jection.” —First Timothy. 

The mere acquaintance of such a woman as 
Mrs. Lee is worth more than the friendship of 
several ordinary men. 
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HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, 
The “Carlsbad of America.” 


Situated in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. Population 15,000. Has larger and better hotel facilities than 
any city of 100,000 population in America. Has‘six public schools and sixteen churches. Has a hotel capacity for 
10,000 guests and entertains over 50,000 visitors annually. Has seventy-two hot springs that flow over 500,000 
gallons daily. Has nineteen bath houses with a daily bathing capacity of 12,000. Other noted mineral springs are 
located in the immediate neighborhood. Hot Springs has a good free library, an opera house, and there are beauti- 
ful and picturesque rides and drives leading in all directions from the city. It is the best place in the South for 
residents of the North to buy a winter home. Real estate is cheap and the climate is unexcelled. 

For further information address the Chamber of Commerce, or the Business Men’s Club, Hot Springs, Ark. 


WAUKESHA-LITHIA SPRING COMPANY, 


WAUKESHA, WIS., U.S. A. 
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A. REEVES JACESON, A. M., M. D., 


President and Professor of Gynecology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons; President Association of A. A. Sur- 
geons of the U. S.; Ex-President American Gynecological Society; Fellow British Gyneological Society, etc. 


“There is no spring in France, Germany or Switzerland that surpasses in remedial value the 


Waukesha-Lithia Spring in our own country at Waukesha, Wisconsin.” 
A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M., M. D. 






FROM HENRY M. LYMAN, A. M., M. D., 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, Rush Medical College; Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Chicago Poli- 
clinic; Attending Physician Presbyterian Hospital; Author ofA Textbook of Medicine,” “Insomniaand other Disorders of Sleep," ete. 


“T take pleasure in testifying to the remarkable diuretic and alterative qualities of the Waukesha-Lithia Spring water. 
The chemical analysis indicates an unusual wealth of alkaline and magnesian salts that are especially efficient in the work 
of stimulating the action of the liver and kidneys. The lithia salt which it-contains increases this depurative action, and 
also renders the water particularly valuable in the treatment of chronic rheumatic, gout and eee arate. ? ae 


For sale by MICHAUD BROS., St. PAUL; WEINHOLD DRUG CO., MINNEAPOLIS, and all druggists. 


TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Mannufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 











Manufacturing Sites. 


The Tacoma Land Company offers special inducements to manufacturers. It has 200 acres 
level, cleared, unplatted land within the city limits and on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
with side-track accommodation. This land is reserved for manufacturing purposes and will be 
divided as required, 


Warehouse Sites on Commercial Dock, North of 15th St. 


This property will be leased at a reasonable rental on long time to parties wishing to engage in 
warehousing and shipping business. Side-track facilities will be furnished. 


Por farther information address 


The Tacoma Land Company, 


N. P. Headquarters Building, TACOMA, WASH. 
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BAR 1OCK 


The Modern Writing Machine 


Is the invention of genius, unfettered by old-school traditions. 


It has been brought to perfection in its mechanical details by four 

years of experience, backed by ample capital, helped by practical 

men determined to spare no endeavor to manufacture a high grade 

machine which shall produce the best work with the least effort 
ind in the shortest time. Its price may be a little higher than that 
f others, but the Bar-Lock is made for the class who want 


The Best Typewriter Possible, 





And the only double key-board machine that writes 


EVERY LETTER IN SIGHT 





ENDORSED by those who use it. 


Rn. G. Dun & Co., St. Paul, Minn 


4 Pinkerton Nat'l Detective Agency. (8 

r New York Central & Hudson River R. R. (10 
" Michigan Central R. R. Co. (10 

| Davenport Dally Democrat 

Davenport Daily Times 
Superior Evening Telegram 

| National Wall Paper Co 

" And thousands of others 


ON TRIAMF. in your office, and unless you like it you pay 
us nothing. Old machines exchanged. 


OUR ARGUMENT; 





un trial the Bar-Lock has a chance to speak for itself and to 

ind on its own merits, which is just where we want the Bar-Lock 

to stand. We take all the risk of it not pleasing you. Whatever 

typewriter you buy, there are typewriter secrets you should know. 
Our catalogue contains them Send a postal for it 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFa. Co., 
Lenox and Fifth Ave.. NEw Yor«k 


16th St 


ST. PAUL BRANCH: 98 East Fourth Street. 


Gl888088808880 
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Manufacturers of FINE CARRIAGES, TRAPS and 
PORTLAND CUTTERS. Fine Concords a specialty. 


For terms and prices address 


| A. C. THOMSON, General Agent, 
50 E. 31 Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





SAME As USED BY NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. | 


COLUMBIAN ENGRAVING Co. 


559 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 








WESTERN BANE NOTE Co., 
New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 


or BONDS, 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS stocks, TICKETS, 
PAY CHECKS. 
and General Stationery. ("Securities engraved by this 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 




















The State for Poor Men. 


The Dawson Standard says that it has been 
monstrated hundreds of times that poor men « 
do better in North Dakota than in any ot) 
State. This State has more good land subject 
homestead entry; it is easier here than anywh: 
else for an honest, industrious man to buy an i 
proved farm on the crop payment plan, or 
time for cash. Many business men own far 
who desire to own land rather than rent, or ; 
into a new section and take up a homestead. 
is especially true here that, ‘‘Where there's 
will there’s a way.” 


Useful Hints. 


For removing the smell of paint from rooms 
the simplest remedy of all is to be found in op: 
ing the doors and windows to let in a constan! 
supply of fresh air until the paint has hardene: 
If, however, time is an object, the sqme result 
may be obtained by burning a few handfuls « 
juniper berries on a charcoal fire in the midd\ 
of the room in precisely the same way, and with 
the same precautions, as in disinfecting with 
burning sulphur. The windowsand doors must be 
stopped as closely as possible, and if the room is 
opened after twenty-four hours the disagreeable 
smell of paint will have gone and nothing that 
has been left in the room will suffer injury from 
thefumes. Hay sprinkled with a little chloride 
of lime left for one hour in the room is also an 
efficacious remedy; and if some open vessels con 
taining water stand in the room, after a while 
the water will be found with a film and the sme!! 
diminished. 


Lee Kong’s Funeral, 


The little laundry on James Street was wrap- 
ped in gloom last Monday morning when Le: 
Kong Hing passed away tothe ‘‘far beyond.” He 
left his wife and two children in a little flowe: 
covered home near the great city of Canton a lit 
tle over a year ago and started for the land « 
the ‘‘Melican man’ with the fond hopeof getting 
rich and returning home to the bosom of his 
family ‘‘a great man.”’ But sickness blasted his 
hopes and the dread pneumonia severed his 
earthly ties. Hedied inthe morning. A nes 
casket was ordered, and when it arrived the d: 
ceased was neatly attired in his best silk cloak 
and wooden shoes and placedtherein. His quevu 
carefully braided, was straightened down ov: 
his shoulders, in one hand was a pack of sma 
Chinese playing cards, while in his mouth wa 
dropped a small silver coin—an offering to th 
spirits. Then the corpse was ready for buria 
and while the sun was yet high in the heave: 
the funeral procession made its way slowly | 
Brooksidecemetery. Along the way small piec« 
of colored tissue paper were thrown out at i: 
tervals, in accordance with their custom. Th: 
coffin was lowered into the grave and covere: 
up. Then a lot of fruit, candy and cakes wer: 
placed at one end of the mound as a tribute to th: 
dead, and several packages of paper covered with 
Chinese heiroglyphics were placed alongside th« 
dainties and burned. Departing from the ceme 
tery a small coin was given to each hack driver. 
There are now four Chinamen buried in Winni 
peg, but some day their bones will be gathered 
and sent to the flowery kingdom. It is custom- 
ary to leave the bodies in this country just long 
enough for the flesh to decay, so that the dry 
bones may be secured. — Winnipeg Fee Press. 
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Richardson’s Patent Encased Locomotive vome. | 


Compact and Durable. 


The Valve and Muffler have been adopted by many of the largest railroads and are | 
giving entire satisfaction. 


Made in the following sizes: 214 inch, 2% inch, 3 inch. 
Sample Valve and Muffler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 
THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVE CO., 
SOLE OWNERS AND PROPRIETOBS. 


SALESROOMS: 


111 Lisperty St., NEW YORK. 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, . 


ALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y 








WORKS: 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














General Forgings. 
Ae Sons, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MERCHANT IRON. 


D , Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad 
perils oe with Plain or Upee 


Forgings. 
t 


Ends. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., 





TheBrovnBonnell frontom Dany, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





af Ahad Pppeabede.) 
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205.PHENIX BUILDING 


“on 
Chicago Railway Appliance Co. 
The Chicago STEEL Coupler 


W. A. STEVENS, General Agent, 
360 “The me Teena.” CHICAGO, ILL 





ROLLING MILLS CHAS H HAWKINS 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO AGENT 








Cuas. A. Oris, THos. Joptine, J. K. Bote, Managing Directors. 


Ihe OLTIs STEEL Co., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
_CLEV 2LAND, OHIO. 


The New 


= Nathan Injector 


ee FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 








fe 














Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 
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Not Up with the Country. 

Reveille: New Whatcom has 7,500 inhabitants, 
which ip time of boom excitement would be rea- 
sonably estimated at 15,000. Fairhaven, imme- 
diately contiguous, has about 3,000 inhabitants, 
the census of 1890 showing over 4,000 persons, so 
that the business of Bellingham Bay, Washing- 
ton, is that of acity of 10,000 population. Thecity 
has passed through the inflation period with its 
collapse, and is now on a more solid basis than 
ever before in its history. It finds itselfin the 
peculiar condition, for this part of the world, of 
being behind, in business and population, the 
supporting country. It does not afford a market 
for the agricultural, lumber and coal products of 
its tributary country. 


Walker's Big Timber Deal. 


The recent sale of standing pine by T. B. 
Walker to a syndicate of Minneapolis lumber 
men was probably the heaviest single transac- 
tion in the history of the Northwest. Mr. Walker 
sold what it is estimated might amount to ‘00,- 
000,000 feet of standing timber. Assuming that 
of the total, 600,000,000 feet is Norway and 300.- 
000,000 is white pine, this means a total consid- 
eration of $2,550,000. Of this amount $1,800,000 
is Mr. Walker’s portion. When the timber is 
cut off the land reverts to the present owners. 
Much of this land is valuable hardwood timber, 
mineral and agricultural land, and after having 
been carried fifteen years, ought to be a legacy 
in itself, and may possibly be worth not less than 
the price to be paid for the timber. 


Take a Nip. 


It is not the grip. Weare simply the victim 
of an over-tired feeling. We had thirteen callers 
to-day. Twelve of them greeted us with the 
slightly monotonous, but highly cheerful, saluta- 
tion of—‘t Well, old man, what’s the news?”’ The 
last was a good Samaritan, one who had a heart 
fit to beat beneath the royal purple. He entered 
quite tumultuously, lifted our office cat by the 
tail from a pile of exchanges, inverted the well- 
filled cuspidor with the toe of his boot, and giving 
us a whack on the back that woke up the city 
marshal in a building three blocks away, said in 
broken tones: ‘‘Say, old Sox, come out and take 
a nip.”—Red Lodge New Idea. 





Matrimonial Dangers. 


A few days since a young lady of twenty-six 
years arrived in Spokane from Pennsylvania for 
the purpose of marrying a gentleman from Idaho, 
under a contract of love sealed, signed and deliv- 
ered by correspondence. Neither party had seen 
the other and each was subject to the surprises 
of pleasure or disappointment at the first meet- 
ing, when the customary demonstrations of love 
and affection were to be effected. Imagine the 
lover’s surprise as he saw his bonnie lassie step 
from the train. He, a dapper little fellow of 
ninety-five pounds, beheld a lady of 336 pounds, 
who was to be yoked in life with him, to plow 
the fields of prosperity and adversity. Many a 
man would have quailed atthe prospect. Her 
figure did not at all correspond with the lover’s 
dream of a fairy form. In domestic battles 
he would bave no show in respect to avoir- 
dupois. But he did notquail. He took the girl, 
they were made man and wife, and were last seen 
aboard the train for Coeur d’Alene City, their 
home. The dangersof marrying “sight unseen”’ 


are greater than the perils of trading jack-knives. 
—Spokane Outburst. 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, ye ‘al On Locomotive Driving Whee's 
: / y r np 7 ood And on Steel Tired Whee! 
15 Grold Street @ TR @ © © GIVE THE BEST ia 


NEW YORK. & > —— — For Every Variety of Servic 








rn, BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 8S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 
Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, an: 
Templates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeab |; 

COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 
Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loc< 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


BALDWIN 





* 


GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, Ww. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUS® 
President. Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


laa WSESlLiINnGovUse ALR BSRAESE co.. 
WILMER DING, PA., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake 

The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 
desi and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail. it a automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against.LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus sold 
them. FOLL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 

The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form practic 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price. The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, wil: 
pepay the cost of its application within a very short time. 

The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars.!. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,Wuu freight cars, which is about 23 per cen! 
of the entire freight car eq:!pment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of train: 
by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIEEN &CO., Mannufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG 
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Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. | Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. Crossings 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 


Pre <r IMEORTANT TO ‘WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics Successor 0 
FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. noe THE BAKER HEATER CO., 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. SIBLEY’S 143 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


PERFECTION VALVE OIL. THE 
Most perfect lubrication ineured, and guaran- | FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
— : Remy and destruction of joints _— 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. : ere 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- Six Other Diff - Styles. 
ences furnished upon application. 


> Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 

















Oils for railroad use. CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
SIGNAL OIL WORKS, Importers and Manufacturers of 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
ie en rrawkun,pa.| Lue Process Paper. 
ao re 211 & 213 Randolph S8t., CHICAGO. 
THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
Suocessor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Manufacturers of a NEWARK, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, Double - Crimp . Mining by Cloths, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Orrice: 230 Randolph St., ' eHICAGO, | Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 








Factory: Grand Ave., Oor. Rockwell St., | description. information on the subject of varnish. 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter a and Collins Sts, CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & C0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 
Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexrcelled 








‘CROWN" Stay, Boltand Bar Tron. “TYRONE” brand 
of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate und ANGLE IRON, 
Quality our specialty. 
Homogencous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel 
Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 


machinery 


Send for Price List 


Il. C. MCNAIR. Northwestern Agent, - - - 326-328 Endicott Building, St. Pau, MINN, 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt, 
Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 


Bolts 


with Cut Threads, 


Fifty to Sixty per cent 
The “‘Ideal’’ Recessed Nut. 


Stronger than Iron 








FRANCOIS T. WEST, Sales Agent, 450 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 
WZ SOLE 
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) IMPROVED RiciDg SPRING FROGS CROSSING 
/] SINGLEE THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES, E 
a FIXEDS AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS, cm 


RACK WORK’! 
ROGS,SWITCHES, 
CROSSINGS CURVES |= 


pall, CHAIRS ; 








CURE YOURSELF 


WEAK 7K MAD IN TWO WEEKS. 


Why waste time, money and Fic cae Gee eae ak be with “doctors” wonderful “cure- 
alls,” specifics, etc., when I will send you FREE the prescription 
and _, pene -ulars of a@ new certain remedy that isacomplete cure 
Mfor NERVOUS WEAKNESS, LOST MANHOOD and IM- 
WLPOTENCY inold or young men. Cures in TWO WEEKS. Isend 
this information and prese ription absolutely FREE, and there is no 
humbug nor advertising catch about it. Any druggist can put it up for 
All Lask in return is that you will buy a small quantity of the 
ylease about this. All letters sent sealed. 
FORD, Box A 0, Albion, Mich, 


M 
BEFORE. 


you as everything is plain and simple. 
remedy itself of me, all ready for use, but tad do as you 
E. H, HUNGE 


AFTER. 








Fasten The only train affording a full business day Tie When you start on a journey you will get 
in Minneapolis and St. Pauland still reach- Tue Best Service, THE GREATEST LUXURY, 
to this ing Chicago next morning in advance of all to this THe Most ComMPLETE ComFortT, if your 
Fact trains on other lines. is the ATLANTIC & Truth if your ticket reads via THE NORTH-WESTERN 
SOUTHERN EXPRESS via THE NortTH-WEsT- * Line. For full information as to through 
ERN LINE. It has Wagner Buffet-Sleeper and FREE | rates and routes and for Sleeping Car Berths, call on 
Reclining Chair Car and leaves Minneapolis, daily ex- | your home agent, or for Map Folder free. Address 
cept Sunday, 5:45 P, P,; St. Paul 6:25 P. M.; arriving T. W. TEASDALE. G.P. A 





Chicago 8:00 A. M. C.S8t. P., M. & O. Ry., St. Paul. 











Wuaat “‘ss’ MEANS —How many readers know 
what ‘‘ss” means on legal documents which are 
to be found at the beginning of acknowledgments 
and other legal documents? Not one in fifty can 
tell what the cabalistic ‘‘ss."’ is for. The abbre- 
viation is a contraction of the Latin word ‘“‘scili- 
cet,”’ which is also a contraction, having origin- 
ally been written as ‘‘scire licate,’’ neither of 
which, you will note, ha3 more than one 
The word entire, or in its abbreviated state is 
equivalent tothe old English ‘to wit,” still widely 
used, the designs of both being simply to call 


pirticular attention to what follows.—Stilliwater 
Gazette. 


* 
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SNOW-DRIFT FREAKS.—A Soda Springs cor- 
respondent of the Pocatello, Idaho, Tribune says 
that away up on Mount Sherman the wind has 
been busy whirling the snow into fantasticshapes 
and forms until the entire crest of the mountain 
resembles a stupendous peristyle, ‘‘white, mys- 
tic, beautiful,” with plaster figures lining its 
balustrades and guarding its entrances. One 
drift, a hundred feei or more in height, standing 
to the left of a zig-zag stairway, is particularly 
noticeable, because of its striking resemblance to 
to a gigantic figure of a polar bear, sitting on his 
haunches and gazing placidly over the snow 
mantled valley beneath. 





SUBTERRANEAN LONDON.—It gives an impres- 
sive idea what subterranean London is fast be- 
coming, says the Daily News, to learn that on 
emerging from the river the new City and Wa- 
terloo line will, in its passage up ()ueen Victoria 
Street, run for a part of the way underneath the 
low-level main sewer, which in its turn runs 
along beneath the District Underground Rail- 
way. Sothat at this point in the city we shall 
have first a busy main thoroughfare, below that 
a steam railway, thena huge metropolitan sewer, 
then an electric railway reaching its terminusat 
a depth of about sixty-three feet below the streets, 
and here it will communicate with another line 
—the Central London—which will lie at a depth 
of eighty feet. 


TAKING A BATH IN ALASKA.—Up in Alaska 
the method of taking a bath is somewhat heroic. 
Every trading post has a bathhouse, and the peo- 
ple are supposed to avail themselves of its priv- 
ileges once a week. A person accustomed to liv- 
ing in a milder climate would have a good deal 
of hesitancy about undressing in one of these 
places, as the temperature is always below zero. 
In an inner room an arch of stones is built so 
that a fire made beneath can penetrate through. 
A trap door in the roof answers for a chimney. 
After the stones have become thoroughly heated 
and the smoke has passed out all the coals are re- 
moved and the trap door closed. In this room 
stand acask of warm water and another that is ice 
cold. When the bather enters he pours hot water 
on the stones until the room is filled with steam; 
then, taking a seat on a bench, he waits till the 
perspiration streams from every pore in his 
body. Next he takes a bunch of dried twigs and 
leaves, prepared for the purpose, with which he 
scrubs himself till all the impurities have been 
removed from the skin, following this with a 
wash-off in water and soap. He concludes his 
bath by dashing a bucket of ice-cold water over 
his body and then rushing to the dressing-room, 
where, with his teeth chattering, he resumes his 
clothes.— St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 
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| First Citizen What do you think of this idea of an 
irmy of the unemployed marching to Washington?” 


Second Citizen That's nothing new. It happens 


every four years 


Cannibal King How isit that the soup is so thin 





ind watery to-day Attendant: “Sorry, your High- 
. ness, but there was nothing left over except the two 
baptist missionaries 
Q | 
Student rhe phrase ‘Truth stranger than fic 
| v ‘ iba i ba Pupa, aren't tior smodertr sit not 
vot ar , hair on ! | Professor Not particularly It antedates dime 
museums (i i Neu 
I Lrne ‘ Lp] ‘ ‘ it my } e ye 
i it wa i Boy Sweet Girl What do the papers mean when they 
talk about a womanly woman 
W he " wi fe it iway he can find a new one | Father They mean one who knows how to make 
ha < ‘ t the lone up pumpkin pies Vew York Weekly 
Ma : Nie 1see at the Museum of She could not sing the old songs 
} Art ray \ ill tof stone womet! n Geir | But this made matters worse 
} For she didn’t know she couldn't 
And she ne'er left out a verse 
He (pa uf M Gera e ti 
y l 
Shae Artificia Well, Johnny, did you learn anything new at Sun 
da chool to-day 
May W ya y i l it your ‘ “ cit y lohnny Well. I guess so 
] Becn ‘ t \ ' ner Fell us, dear, what it was 
with weed I | W } f Why. the papers they give us just make the bossest 
svyou ever saw 
Mr ( ‘ vw er i 
the same us the mer The late sheet-iron blizzard made many a robin 
Mr. Cobw er Exactly. except that they had t red- breast warm over the early worm for supper. and 
tuke down the eg *N ln ng Allowed wish he had not taken down the coal stove and left 


the old plantation until 
there had been something 
more definite in the tree 


tops about winter's making 





{ roon for spring (rrafton 
Record 
so you were reader to 
4 the rich Mr. Munnibags 
Yes, but lost my place 
Why did you lose your 
place 
Because I lost my place 
De Fourthly You be 
lieve there can be no more 
than one future state, do 
you not 
Westenberg “Oh, yes 
there are Arizona and New 
Mexico—but I have my 
doubts about U tah. 
Johnny, Johnny,” said 
the minister, as he met an 
urchin one Sunday after- 
noon carrying a string of 
fish, “do these belong to | 
you? 
NEEDED IT IN BIS BUSINESS Ve-es, sit gions: saat's 
what they got for chasing 
I must g vn tow ind have my wisdom tooth pulled it worms on Sunday.”’—NSpare 
No vou don't You ure stupid enough already I hired you with that wisdom Moments 
n a a on At Butte a story is cireu- 
lating about an inquest in 
Mistre Bridget, I d twant you to geo out th the northern part of the State, when a pistol anda 
} evening Ma Natl ! Pathrich er he #20 goid piece were found upon the dead man, and the 
oming to see e. me |} acting coroner, who was alsoa justice-of the peace, 
| mediately before proceeding with the inquest, 
I eM acl ‘ that are carrying gold | gned the unfortunate man $20 for carrying concealed 
around in their crops are surely not the ones that are weapons 
ayir x Z Farm, St t Home | 
oe a hy Silene Cneenbinens ~Shieeen Jones—“You want to get up stairs with as little 
Giood shot A miserable seratch, but the man who | noise as possible, so your wife won't hear you.” 
Ee Smith She'll — hie — wake up— hie—anyway—hie 
made it was | managing editor Minneapolis Tribune. | : - 
| she'd hear a ther-ther-ther-mom’'ter fall two—hic 
Shae D i cate) A easily a 
D - ‘ isl oa - berten td cornas ; ote seal no | Chun y So there has been no hazing in your col- 
lege this year? 
reac! 1 ; Wd oe ee rage os oe | Soph ‘No At the beginning of the term the presi- 
} dent announced that one of the freshmen was an ex- 
, ro \ ~ Biadoot Ritthiae Miki a dmnichee owboy, but he refused to tell which one it was.” 
ne’s thur rer . 
} Who seeks a change of climate from 
Sir \ r father wa ‘ l whaler, wasn't he | Winnipeg need not go 
Fie s For every sort of temperature is here 
Dies vy t near asl can rememix ma did On tap, you know; 
her share of In just one day we geta breath 
| From every clime and land, 


From Greenland’s icy mountain clear 


hunts up the taxe To India’s coral strand.—Free Press. 


| 
Aunt Saral Faxidermist iv course bca’se he | —— 
skins every! An editor was fired out of church because in a spirit 
| of absent-mindedness, while the congiegation was 
Mr. Grumpps What idiotic things they do print on singing the lines of an old familiar hymn, he bawled 
the woman's page of this newspaper! out Let every kindred, every tribe. on this terres- 
Mrs. Grumpps Yes, I wish they would discharge | trial ball, put down their dollars and subscribe, and 
the fellow and put a woman in charge of it.’ | we'll receipt for all.” 





CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 

| range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 

| cilities forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 
fits for college and teaches English brancnes. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of eithersex. Expenses very low 
Fall Term opens Sept. 13, 1893. 


| For catalogue and circulars address 


Jas. W. ARMSTRONG, President. 


PIANO, ORGAN, 
VOICE, VIOLIN 


NORTHWESTERN 
All branches Music. 
CONSERVATORY Elocution, - Languages 


OF MUSIC. 25 Teachers. 500 pupils 

Send for catalogue. 

CLARANCE A. MARSHALL 
Director. 


608% Nicollet Ave., 
- MINNEAPOLIS. 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY CURED 


OR NO PAY. 


We refer to 2,500 Patients. 
No Surgical Operation, No Pain, 
No Detention from Business 
Written guarantee to absolutely 
CURE all kinds of RUPTURE of 
either sex without use of knife or 


syringe. no matter of how long 
standing. 


Examination free. Send for Circulars. 
BLACKBURN TRUSS COMPARY, 


Rooms 130, 131 Germania Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY 


OR NO 
PAY. 
Financial Reference :— 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 
3,8CO PATIENTS. 
No Detention from Business. 





No Operation 

Written guarantee to absolute Curs of all kinds of 

Rupture: of either sex without use of knife, from one 
to five weeks, no matter how long standing. 


EXAMINATION FREE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Popular Prices. Office Hours: 9 to 12; 1 to 5. 


dein “NAT « Jo ale tet ata 
THE DENTIST. 


PATENT SYSTEM of 
Extracting Teeth Without Pain. 

Positively Painless 
and Harmless. 


Used only by him in 
St. Paul. 









Twenty years’ success- 
ful use in thousands of 
cases. Strictly first- 
class Filling, Crowns, 
Bridges and Plates. 


Look for KING BEE on 
the window. “AS 


Dr. W. J. HURD, 91 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 


King Bee Cream for the teeth, 25 cents a tube. 
All druggists. 
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ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


ieee Herne 


MINNEAPOLIS 
aso S! LOUIS RY 


=) ee 


ST LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS 
OF LL O71 ETe 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 
ACTG. GEN. T. & P. AGT 
MINNEAPOLIS 



















ARMS NVESTMENTS 
OR FOR 
ARMERS NVESTORS. 





<I The country can never be any larger unless an 
earthquake lifts up the bottom of the sea. 

< There is no more land in the United States than 
when Columbus discovered it, except a little made 
ground at the mouths of the rivers. 

< Our population is increasing very fast and the 
hunger for land will become greater every year. 

‘< Land is increasing in value every day. In time it 
will be as high priced as it is in England. 

‘< Land is the basis of all wealth. 


t It cannot be stolen. 


< It cannot run away. 


‘ lt cannot burn up. 
I It produces the food of man and animals. 


It is the safest investment on earth. 

< It can still be had in the Northwest at very rea- 
sonable prices. 

I It can still be homesteaded in some parts of the 
Northwest. 

% Itis the only cheap or free land of any agricultu- 
ral value remaining untaken in the United States. 


‘< In the Devils Lake and Turtle Mountain districts 
of North: Dakota free farms produced in 1891 and 1892 
from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. 


‘< In the Red River Valley returns often pay for im- 
proved farms from a share of a single season's crop. 


* Land on the crop share plan can still be had. 


S) Why do men live on high priced rented land back 
East, which they can never own, often paying for 
fertilizers per acre more than virgin soil can be 
bought for in the West? 

I Fine ranges invite the attention of stock raisers 
in Montana. 

< Minnesota, Montana, Idaho and Washington con- 
tain the only forests of valuable timber remaining in 
the republic. 

I The Northwest inviteseverybody. There is a good 
deal of everything to be found there. 

I The new transcontinental line of the Great North- 
ern gives transportation facilities to large areas of 
new farming, grazing lumbering and mining country. 


3 For publications and information about rates, 
routes, localities, etc., in the Northwest, address 
F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS, 


Sin © 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as follows: 

In Minnesota, - - 

In North Dakota, - - * 

In Montana, - - - 17,450,000 Acres 

In Northern Idaho, - - * 1,750,000 Acres 

In Washington and Oregon, - - “ 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


36,GO0,COO Acres. 
CEEArP EF ARMING LAWN DE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiely FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on five years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

WM. WAUGH, Gen’! Land Ag’t, St. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS. lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R.Co., 


ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDs, lying in alternate sections with the 
railroad lands open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 
iS. 


LAND LAW 
sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 


* AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall applicants the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS, 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. They describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail 
road lands for sale, and the natural advantages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacifio 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The reading matter describes the country, climate 
soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 
cess in diversified farming. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con 
tains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 
passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
; the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 
matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agri- 
cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable ies of timber. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccu- 
pied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Centraland Western Wash- 
ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 
mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
forests, and agricultural sections. 
Ge When writing for publications, include the names and ad? resses of icquai .tances, and copies will be sent 
to them also. 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


FREE. tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
6,800,000 Acres 


In addition to the millions of acres of . soo 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 


They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descrip- 
For information relating .o lands 


WM. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


























Unlike the Dutch Process 


f_ A 
¥ 


No Alkalies 
& Other ( he mic ‘als 
Y St 27 
W. BAKER & COS 


 — \BreakfastCocoa 


; which 
e and soluble. 





is absolutely 








f | pu 
f Ithas morethanthreetimes 
iy the strengt! of Cocoa n ~d 
Rel | with Starch, Arrowroot or 
St uga ar, and is far more  edo- 
nomical, costing le in one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTE 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





ASK FOR 


OLD SEA 


RUBBER GOODS 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


If Your Dealer Does Not Keep Them, 
Apply to the 


Manufacturers 





98-100-102 East Seventh St., St. Paul. 
421 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 


— $4.90 


Ov R Boys 


K.P. F 
Double- 
Breasted 


K nee - Pant 
Suit 





see cut), 
made from 
all-wool, 
wear-resist 
ing, 
non-soilable 
Scotch 
Cheviots 
and Irish 
T weeds. 











Our 


KPF 


Pants have 





tay wo double seat, 
OL double 
Suit knees 
$ re) . and patent 
4. 4 yy waist band, 
F : Se. and is the 
Including- a cet hess 
es oy s 
extra panfs : : 
e? suit ever 
pS Strolé6 offered for 
—~ me 
the money. 
They are manufactured and sold only by Tur Boston 
and are superior in style and fit to any boy’s suit made. 
We sell them in every State in the Union and have yet 
to receive acomplaint. Our aim in giving youso good 
a suit for $4.90 Is to make you a permanent customer of 
THE BOSTON. 
None genuine without the K. P. F. button 
Mail us your Boy's AGk, size around breast and waist 
measure. We will send 
ou one of these suits 
on approval If not 
satisfactory return the 
suit and we willrefund 
your money 
BOWLBY & CO. 
(2 Mention this magazine. 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


WallSt 


Tuos. F. OAKES. 35 New York City, )} 
lienry ©, PAYNE. Milwaukee. Wis., » Receivers 

Henry ©. Rouse, 45 Wall St., New York City ) 
FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
ular tion of the Northern Pacific Country, 


rates, routes, ticket time-tables ete., call on or 


iddress any of the following agents 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt , 121 First street, 
Portland, Ore 

B. N. Austin, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., 8t. Paul, Minn. 

A L Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

G. RK Fritrca, Genl. Eastern Agt., 319 Broadway, New York. 
F. H. Foaarty.Genl. Aet., 2108. Clark St.. Chicago, Il. 
| T. K. STATELER, Gen). Agt , Pass. Dept , 638 Market street, 
| San Francisco, Cal 
| A.D. Epaar. Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
| Helena, Mont. 
W.M. Tuoay, Genl. Agt., Butte ity. Mont. 
| R. A. Eva, Genl. ~~ Duluth, 
| H. yerone, — Agt., 2 Building, Water street. 
Winnipe 


| G.G CaasDL an “Genl. Agt.. Headquarters Building, 621 | 


a Tacoma, Wash. 
NADEAU. Gen). Agt.. Seattle, Wash. 
| 4 A. Fumtina, Genl. Agt., Spokane, Wash. 
Jackson, Asst. Gen Agt., West Superior, Wis. 
F 5, & BoypD, Gen. Agt., Wailace, Tdaho. 
| E Strong, Ticket Agt.. 162 EK. Third street, St. Paul. 
| G. F. MCNEILL. Ticket Agt, *) — Bik, Eivseapaite. 
E Foster, Agt, Ashiand, 
E. DONAVAN, City Ticket or ’ Duluth, Minn. 
C. Rosrnson, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 
Bf ne Cal. 
x. NEWBEGIN, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 
| ass. 
| J. B. Wickxery, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| W.E. BELCHER, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS. 


N. Mears, 15 State street, Boston, Mass. 
y A. Rocers, JRr., 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa 
L. L. BILLINGSLEA, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taos. Henry, 128 St. James street, Montreal, Canada. 
Wwe. G. Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jno. E. TURNER, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
AH. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, _— Mich. 
K. Nog, 103 N. Broadway, St. uia, 


w. 
P. 

2 VANDBRBILZ. 403 W. Locust street, Des ‘Moines, lowa. 
J.J. Furry, Room 32 Carew Bid’g, 5th and Vine streets, 
J. 

Cc. 
F. 
E. 


F 
5 

| E. H. Foresrer, G. A. Freight Dept., 633 Market St., San 
E 


Patty, Read's Hotel, Chattanooga, Ten 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


. Rospiyson. 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
& Lemmon, 210 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

? NEILL, Portiand, Ore 

RAYBURN, Portiand. Ore 

C.E . JOHNSON, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Geni. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 


GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


514 & 516 Endicott Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINW, 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 





THE BOYER 





Railway Speed Recorder. 








The only Recorder made that gives a record of the 
| run that can be read at sight, and has a Dial Indicator 
| carried in the cab so the engineer can see ata glance 
| how fast he is running atany time. 


BOYER RAILWAY SPEED RECORDER C0., 


244 Dickson Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 





JAMES P. ELMER, 
Railway Specialties. = 


Metallic Brake Beams, Asphalt Car Roofs, 
Trojan Car Couplers, Iron Grain Doors, 
Freight Cars and Equipment. 


108 Endicott Arcade, - - St. PAUL, MINN. 








67-71, Park PLACE. 


NEW YORK. 


OUR PROCESSES: 


Photo Tones direct from Photos. 

Photo Engravings from Line Copies. 
\)Relief Plates for Color Printing by our new 
method. Printing of SOUVENIRS a specialty. 


W. FP. PORTER & CO., 
STHAM HEAT. 


Refer to N. P. R. R. having heated new shops at Tacoma 
and depot at Spokane. also numerous other 
buildings throughout Northwest. 


210 South 3d 8t., - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Manufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 











And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 





WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 
Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


Jean and Cassimere Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Hops: Fruit Alfalfa 


Write for our Treatise o 


YAKIMA IRRIGATED LAND 6. oP iterates wee 


Five-Acre Tracts and Upwards, Improved and Unimproved. The Best Life Insurance of the Age. ™ 


Orchards planted and cultivated for non-residents by contract ; trees guaranteed to live. 


E. F. BENSON & CO., North Yakima, Washington. 
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In addressing advertisers please mention this magazine. 





